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Neo-Nazi Victims 


In January 1996 y two neo-Nazis , Daniel Bean and Ronald 
Gauthier of Columbia Falls , Montana , were visiting their 
mother in Houston, Texas. The two are half brothers and 
belong to a group known as the German Peace Corps. They 
boasted they were \going to get a fag y and then trapped a 
homosexual in his van and stabbed him thirty-five times. 
Police say the killers showed no remorse for the murder. 

mmm 

In December 1995> two white soldiers y Privates Malcolm 
Wright and James Norman Burmeister //, while stationed 
at Fort Bragg in Fayetteville > North Carolina , shot and 
killed an African-American couple. The soldiers had first 
harassed the couple while they were walking down the street. 
As self-styled skinheads , Wright and Burmeister were bent on 
acting out their white supremacist beliefs. ‘Police reportedly 
found a Nazi flag , hate literature and a bomb-making 
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manual in an off-post mobile home rented by Burmeister ; ” 
according to Newsweek. 1 

■ ■ ■ 

In October 1995> Roy Ray Martin y a skinhead ’ along with 
two Hispanic friends, attacked three African-American men 
in Lubbock, Texas, killing one of them. The three apparently 
had ‘discussed their mutual hatred of blacks” and were eager 
to (< start a revolution or race war” to destroy African 
Americans, according to an indictment against the three. A 
photograph of Hitler, a Nazi flag, and a swastika were 
found in Martins home. 


In Jidy 1995, an estimated two hundred members of white 
supremacist organizations in the United States and Canada 
met for a world congress at the neo-Nazi Aryan Nations 
compound in rural Idaho. Participants were urged to gather 
information about government facilities, civil rights 
organizations, and media personnel—all considered enemies 
of the Aryan Nations cause. Speakers also told the primarily 
neo-Nazi audience to stockpile weapons and prepare for 
what the group believes is an impending race war. 

mmm 

In May 1995> the Montreal Gazette in Quebec, Canada, 
reported that at least six skinheads belonging to the neo- 
Nazi organizations Northern Hammerskins and Heritage 
Front tried to infiltrate the Canadian armed forces. 

mmm 

In April 1995> the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, was bombed. Many were killed 
and injured. The prime suspect in the case, GidfWar veteran 
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Timothy McVeigh , has been described by some of his fellow 
soldiers as an avowed racist. McVeigh also reportedly read 
and sold copies of The Turner Diaries, a novel published in 
1978 by William Pierce. Pierce is the notorious founder of 
the National Alliance y and many neo-Nazis call his book a 
bible. The novel is like a manual describing a guerrilla war ; 
or rebellion against the United States government, people of 
color ; and Jews. It includes a precise description of how to 
make a bomb with fertilizer and fuel oil > which is then 
placed in a truck to blow up the headquarters of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI). The description matches the 
Oklahoma blast in eerie detail. 


In March 1995> newspapers in major cities across the 
United States and Canada reported the arrest of Gary Lauck 
from Lincoln , Nebraska. Lauck was arrested in Denmark 
on an international warrant issued by Germany. Lauck had 
thwarted German police for at least twenty years. Head of 
the National Socialist German Workers Party Overseas 
Organization , Lauck’s base of operations was in Lincoln , 
where he printed and supplied hate materials to fascists in 
Germany. Since the 1970s , he has spread neo-Nazi 
literature across Europe. He even declared that Jews were 
treated too well in Nazi concentration camps , claiming they 
were the instigators of World War II. Afier his arrest in 
Denmark , German police raided homes of eighty of his 
supporters (most of them teenagers) and seized weapons and 
Nazi propaganda . 3 

mmm 

In February 1995, two Pennsylvania brothers , Bryan and 
David Freemen , were shown in TV clips and newspaper 
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photographs with neo-Nazi symbols tattooed on their arms 
and shaved heads. They had murdered their parents and 
their eleven-year-old brother. Although they were apparently 
motivated by family tension, they were also influenced by 
skinhead philosophy and by neo-Nazi Mark Thomas, an 
Aryan Nations leader, self-proclaimed minister of Christian 
Identity, and once a “pastor” to the virulently anti-Semitic 
Christian Posse Comitatus of Pennsylvania. In December 
1995, the Freemen brothers pleaded guilty to the murder 
and were sentenced to life in prison without parole. Their 
cousin, Nelson “Ben”Birdwell, III, who claimed to be a neo- 
Nazi and helped the brothers beat their parents to death 
with a pickax handle, was also convicted of one of the 
murders in April 1996. 


These incidents of neo-Nazi violence represent just a 
small portion of those that have been reported on a 
regular basis in the United States throughout the 1990s. 
The Anti-Defamation League (ADL) of B’nai B rith, a 
civil rights group, tracks incidents of assaults on and 
harassment of Jews. They state that more than two 
thousand anti-Semitic (anti-Jewish) acts were reported in 
1994, a rise of 10.6 percent over the year before and the 
highest in the organization’s history. The United States 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) recorded 5,852 
hate crimes in 1995, which included attacks against Jews, 
people of color, and homosexuals. However, the ADL 
reported that in 1995 anti-Semitic incidents went down 
by 11 percent. 

Racist skinheads, known for their shaved heads and 
membership in hate groups, have been responsible for 
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some of the violent acts. However, it is difficult to pin 
down just which extremist groups in North America— 
and around the world—subscribe to Nazi beliefs, as 
outlined in the 1920s by the German dictator Adolf 
Hitler, considered one of the most evil men in history. 

The new Nazis (or neo-Nazis) have formed groups or 
alliances with other radical far-right groups. In this book, 
the “radical far right” generally refers to those who favor 
a society with one language, religion, and way of life. 
They are often antigovernment or want as little govern¬ 
ment control as possible. People of the far right usually 
oppose—often violently—a pluralistic society, that is, a 
society with people from many different language back¬ 
grounds, religions, and lifestyles. 

On the other hand, the “liberal left” is a term used to 
describe those who want government to play a role in 
programs and policies to benefit society. They usually 
favor a way of life that includes people of many different 
cultures. But radicals on the left can sometimes be as 
violent as extremists on the right. 

There is little doubt that neo-Nazi groups are made 
up of people who despise those different from them¬ 
selves. However, they often claim that those who oppose 
them are the ones full of hate. They also say their critics 
will not listen to reasonable arguments about Nazi views. 
Yet their so-called reasonable arguments are usually based 
on partial truths or outright falsehoods. 

To many Americans, neo-Nazi and militant white 
supremacist groups seem strange but harmless. But “the 
movement is not [harmless] and does not mean to be,” 
according to Raphael S. Ezekiel of the Harvard School of 
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Graffiti, such as the swastika painted on this synagogue, is just one 
of the forms neo-Nazi hate acts can take. 
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Public Health and formerly on the psychology faculty at 
the University of Michigan. In his book The Racist Mind: 
Portraits of American Neo-Nazis and Klansmen, Ezekiel 
declared that the goal of the movement is: 

. . . power and domination; its history, rhetoric, and 
analysis direct it into violence; its language draws to it 
people who will be capable of violence. . . . Violence 
is a key to understanding the multiple meanings of 
the movement.' 

Another key to understanding the movement is 
awareness of the many paths it takes. There is no central 
neo-Nazi or white supremacist organization. Rather, the 
far-right movement spreads out in web-like fashion with 
members of various groups drifting away for awhile, 
becoming active again, and networking through a variety 
of communication systems. 

White supremacist activities are global in scope and 
are described briefly in some of the following chapters. 
But the primary focus of this book is on how neo-Nazis 
have found a place in the radical far-right movement in 
the United States and Canada and have invaded some 
mainstream organizations and media. Fortunately, there 
are individuals and groups who alert the general public 
to the ways and means of their hatemongering (spread¬ 
ing hate messages). This book describes the activities and 
reports of these watchdogs who are dedicated to justice, 
tolerance, and the preservation of a pluralistic society. 
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Roots of Neo-Nazism 


Most neo-Nazis today worship Adolf Hitler. In the 1930s 
and 1940s, Hitler led the Nationalsozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (National Socialist German 
Workers’ party), or Nazi party, which had been founded 
in 1919. 

Early in his life, Hitler developed a hatred of Jews 
and was obsessed with a false notion that Jews around the 
world were involved in a conspiracy to destroy what he 
called the Aryan race. In his view, Aryans were born to 
rule because they were superior to all other people. His 
political views were spelled out in his book Mein Kampf, 
which called for a nationalist Germany. In other words, 
he believed German citizens should be utterly devoted to 
their nation. His Nazi party supported fascism—a gov¬ 
ernment headed by a dictator. Hitler set up a private 
army called the Schutzstaffel, known as the SS, and 
established a state police called the gestapo. 
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Once Hitler gained control of Germany in 1933, he 
set out to conquer eastern Europe and brought about 
World War II in 1939. He attempted to establish and 
engineer his superior society, an Aryan nation of white 
northern Europeans, free of Jews, Gypsies, the physically 
and mentally handicapped, and others he considered 
unfit and undesirable. He also set out to destroy those 
who resisted his hate-filled actions. As Germany con¬ 
quered most of Europe during World War II, Nazis 
systematically persecuted and killed millions of Jews and 
others in a massive slaughter called the Holocaust. Hitler 
and Germany were finally defeated in 1945. 

The Nazi movement has never included large num¬ 
bers in the United States, but during the 1920s and early 
1930s, some German immigrants formed small Nazi 
cells, or organizations. At the same time, other white 
supremacist forces were at work, among them the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan (KKK). 

The Klan and Conspiracy Connections 

One of the first terrorist groups in the United States, the 
Ku Klux Klan, began in Pulaski, Tennessee, after the 
Civil War. At first it was more like a social club, a secret 
society made up of Confederate veterans. To amuse 
themselves, they often dressed in sheets to conceal their 
identity and to play practical jokes on new recruits. 

At the same time, newly freed slaves in the South 
began to vote. These new voters helped put Republicans, 
who often supported voting rights for African 
Americans, into office in southern states. The Klan 
gained membership and was led by Nathan B. Forrest, a 
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former Confederate general who preached white 
supremacy. Klan members continued to disguise them¬ 
selves in white robes as well as masks and made the 
burning cross their symbol. But their activities were no 
longer jokes—they set out to brutally attack newly 
enfranchised African Americans or anyone who sympa¬ 
thized with Republicans in power. In her book Women of 
the Klan , Kathleen Blee wrote: 

During the late 1860s the Klan spread its reign of 
terror throughout Southern and border states. Gangs 
of Klansmen threatened, flogged, and murdered 
countless black and white women and men. . . . 
Schoolteachers, revenue collectors, election officials, 
and Republican officeholders—those most involved 
with dismantling parts of the racial state—as well as 
all black persons, were the most common targets of 
Klan terror. 1 

By the 1870s, the Klan was so violent that national 
troops had to be sent to restore order in some southern 
states, and the organization faded from the scene in 
1872. 

The Klan did not disappear, however. Over the next 
few decades, the organization revived for a time, died 
out, then revived again several times, with leaders loudly 
proclaiming their views on white—meaning white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant (WASP)—supremacy. The KKK 
continued to attack not only African Americans but also 
Jews, Catholics, and immigrants. During the 1920s, 
women who fought for voting and other civil rights and 
job opportunities were also targeted for Klan assaults. 
The popularity of the Klan was at one of its high 
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This is the symbol of the Ku Klux Klan, a violent and racist group 
that began its “reign of terror” in the South after the Civil War. 
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points in the 1920s, in part because of fundamentalist 
Protestant groups who believe in the literal truth of the 
Bible and rigidly follow biblical commands. They were 
convinced that values were decaying in the country and 
that Armageddon, the biblical final battle between good 
and evil, was fast approaching. The groups were rather 
like the far-right movement today in which numerous 
religious and political leaders decry the loss of American 
values and point fingers at scapegoats—others they can 
blame, usually immigrants and minorities. 

The 1920s was also a time when the idea of a Jewish 
conspiracy to control the world took root and spread. 
This plan was supposedly revealed in a manuscript called 
The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, Though the myth itself 
is centuries old, the Protocols apparently stemmed from 
an essay written by members of the Russian secret police 
in the 1890s. These police claimed that a Jewish council 
planned to destroy Christianity and control the world. 
The Protocols was actually a forgery of a French satire on 
Napoleon III, but as James Ridgeway explained in his 
book on racists and neo-Nazis: 

In brief, the Protocols argue that people are incapable 
of governing themselves, and only a despot using 
armed force can rule effectively. For years, the 
Protocols say, the Jews have plotted this course, and 
now they must rise to power by pitting the gentiles 
against one another until, eventually, the Jews will be 
able to enlist the masses in overthrowing their 
indolent gentile leaders. Thereafter the masses will be 
kept under firm control through an efficient 
government that will banish unemployment, apply 
taxation in proportion to wealth, encourage small 
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business, and promote education . . . the Jewish 
masters will shrewdly promise, but never deliver, 
liberty/ 

Because the Protocols could be used to justify hatred 
and fear of Jews, the work was widely distributed in 
Europe and the United States during the 1920s and 
1930s. This fabricated account became the classic way to 
defend anti-Semitism and to support Nazism. Some 
prominent Americans, such as pilot Charles Lindbergh, 
known for making the first solo flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer, 
embraced the ideas in the Protocols. Ford financed a 
newspaper, the Dearborn Independent, that published a 
series of articles he wrote or helped write, perpetuating 
the myth about a worldwide Jewish conspiracy. 

The myth was also spread through such organiza¬ 
tions as the Silver Legion (or Silver Shirts) in the United 
States. Established in 1933 by William Dudley Pelley, the 
Silver Legion was patterned after Hitler’s storm troopers, 
called Brown Shirts. 

Another pro-Nazi group called the German- 
American Bund embraced conspiracy theories. Founded 
in the 1930s and led by Fritz Kuhn, a German who 
became an American citizen in 1934, the Bund recruited 
those who called themselves Germans in America rather 
than German-Americans. They looked forward to the 
day Nazism would triumph in the United States. 
Budesfuhrer Kuhn, as he called himself, organized para¬ 
military camps in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Following Hitlers example, 
Kuhn encouraged parades of uniformed men who 
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saluted in Nazi fashion with their arms outstretched and 
palms down. In an article for American Heritage , Gene 
Smith noted that in numerous cities the Bund: 

Held beer evenings, coffee hours, comradeship 
meetings; showed movies made in Berlin; sponsored 
soccer, tennis, hockey, swimming, and ski teams; 
went to the mountains for martial drill and hiking; 
and paraded in honor of Hitler’s birthday. There were 
lectures on Nazi art and music. “PATRONIZE 
ARYAN STORES” handouts were distributed in 
front of Jewish-owned establishments. 

In spite of his organizing abilities, Kuhn was known 
to be a “liar, thief, forger, adulterous womanizer, brag¬ 
gart, lout, and boor—even Hitler didn’t like him.”' 
Eventually Kuhn was arrested for grand larceny and 
other felonies and went to prison. After World War II, he 
was deported to Germany, where he died in 1951. 

American Nazi Party 

A later Nazi organization, the American Nazi Party 
(ANP), was founded by George Lincoln Rockwell in 
1959. Rockwell was a former United States Navy pilot 
who fought against the Nazis during World War II. He 
became involved with anticommunist movements in the 
1950s and read Hitler’s rhetoric against communists in 
Mein Kampf. This led Rockwell to believe that he was 
fulfilling Hitler’s legacy by working for far-right groups 
such as the United White Party and the National 
Committee to Free America from Jewish Domination. 
Later, he organized the ANP, and he and the party 
published numerous racist and anti-Semitic materials. 
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One tract published by the party in Arlington, 
Virginia, and handed out in Washington, D.C., during 
the early 1960s declared that Rockwell was no more a 
bigot or racist than President Abraham Lincoln. The 
tract declared that Lincoln “preached EXACTLY the 
same doctrines now preached by Lincoln Rockwell—that 
Negroes are inferior as a BREED of human beings and 
must be SEPARATED from the superior White people 
of America.” 

The Nazi tract went on to claim that the “record of 
performance of the White Race compared to the 
performance of the Negro race is scientific PROOF that 
the Negro is a less advanced branch of the evolution of 
the species, homo sapiens.” But Rockwell included no 
scientific proof. Indeed, no reputable studies to this day 
offer scientific evidence of this spurious notion of white 
superiority. Certainly Rockwell did not take into account 
that his and other white racist views hindered most 
African Americans. In addition, laws and customs 
denying equal rights and opportunities were responsible 
for the lack of performance or economic, educational, 
and social advancement for many minorities, whether 
Asians, African Americans, Hispanics, or Native Americans. 

Other parts of the tract tried to link groups such as 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) to what was described as 
Jewish influence and Jews who supported “race mixing.” 
Using the Jewish conspiracy theory, Rockwell stated— 
again without any evidence—that “Jewish businessmen 
have gained control of America’s means of communica¬ 
tion—our newspapers, radio, TV, movies, etc.” and that 
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Neo-Nazis often recruit members from the Ku Klux Klan, like those 
shown here at the nations capital. 
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“too many American Jews are fanatically engaged in 
destroying the WHITE, CHRISTIAN AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC as established by our Founding Fathers.”' 

In spite of hate appeals, membership in the American 
Nazi Party never reached more than two thousand mem¬ 
bers before Rockwell was shot to death by one of his own 
party in 1967/’ A Rockwell associate, Matt Koehl, 
became the next party leader, changing the party’s name 
to the National Socialist White People’s Party. Although 
some remnants of the original American Nazi Party still 
exist, many members have drifted away to form their 
own splinter groups. 

Still, more than twenty-five years after Rockwell’s 
murder, one worshiper, A. V. Schaerffenber, praised 
Rockwell as a Nordic hero. In a nasty, anti-Semitic essay 
posted on the Internet’s World Wide Web, he declared 
that Rockwell exhibited “Herculean bravery” in the 
1960s for speaking at an outdoor forum in New York 
City’s Central Park. Rockwell had taunted Jews, “derid¬ 
ing them to their camel-faces as cowards and fugitives 
from lunatic asylums.” The essayist goes on gleefully 
with more and more insults and derogatory remarks 
about Jews, implying that they began a riot and police 
“crashed into the howling throng swinging night sticks. 
Kosher casualties mounted rapidly, as the cops obviously 
relished their sport. They blazed a path of splattering 
gore to the ever-battling Rockwell, and escorted him over 
the blubbering bodies of fallen Jews.” The essayist finally 
proclaims that: 

The enemies of the White race would like to pretend 

that George Lincoln Rockwell never existed. 
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Certainly, they have done everything possible to 
expunge his name from American history. But their 
efforts continue to fail. His image and deeds are 
forever engraved in the hearts and memories of 
millions. . . . His writings and recorded spoken words 
continue to educate and inspire new generations of 
racial patriots. 

Whether Rockwell was the inspiration for the new 
generation of Nazis is debatable, although neo-Nazi 
groups try to keep his ideas and others like them in the 
public forum. After World War II, some Nazi groups in 
Europe remained active, and they too attempted to keep 
alive Hitlers anti-Semitism and his plan for an all-white 
nation. These neo-Nazi groups exported their extremist 
views to North America. Like their European counter¬ 
parts, North American neo-Nazis saturated themselves 
with Nazi doctrine, reading books about Nazi beliefs and 
watching videotapes of Hitler. 

Today, neo-Nazis still follow the Hitler doctrine, 
espouse white power and white supremacy, wear military 
garb, practice guerrilla and terrorist maneuvers, and usu¬ 
ally tattoo themselves with swastikas that represent the 
Nazi party and other symbols to demonstrate their alle¬ 
giance to their racist cause. They also spread lies about a 
so-called worldwide Jewish conspiracy and about the 
Zionist Occupation Government (meaning that the 
United States government has been taken over by Jews), 
often referred to as ZOG. 

The white supremacist views of the Nazis are inter¬ 
twined with and support the activities of todays Ku Klux 
Klan. However, the KKK is now in disarray because of 
internal strife and lawsuits brought against its leaders by 
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groups such as the Southern Poverty Law Center (SPLC) 
and its Klanwatch Project. The SPLC files lawsuits on 
behalf of those who suffer from attacks by white 
supremacist groups, and Klanwatch was set up in 1979 
to monitor KKK terrorist tactics and to provide help for 
victims. 

By 1994, KKK members and other white suprema¬ 
cists had become closely linked with “the exploding ranks 
of the Aryan Nations, militias, states rights groups and a 
growing Identity movement,” Klanwatch reported.* Yet 
these are just a few of the groups with neo-Nazi ties that 
are part of the radical far-right movement. 
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The Swastika 
and Gzi Crowd 


Among the approximately three hundred different white 
supremacist or Hitler-like groups that have formed since 
the 1960s and 1970s, many are local and do not achieve 
wide publicity. Although no two groups are exactly alike, 
all are openly or covertly against Jews, people of color, 
and homosexuals, according to Klanwatch and the 
Center for Democratic Renewal (CDR). The CDR, 
headquartered in Atlanta, Georgia, was founded in 1979 
as a civil rights organization “that monitors the influence 
and spread of hate groups and teaches communities how 
to respond.”' 

As part of its ongoing efforts, the CDR keeps track 
of extremist groups that range from small religious sects 
to militant neo-Nazis. “The basic underpinnings of these 
organizations may be rooted in religion, they may be 
paramilitary, or survivalists, or anarchists,” the CDR 
reports. Like other civil rights organizations that monitor 
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hate groups, the CDR has found that Klan groups are 
declining, but: 

More Hitler-inspired groups, like the National 
Alliance and the Church of the Creator, are growing 
in numbers and influence. Swastikas and Uzis are 
replacing hoods and crosses. 

Each group is working to create a society totally 
dominated by whites by excluding and denying the 
rights of non-whites, Jews, gays and lesbians, and by 
subjugating women. The movement s links are global, 
from the pro-apartheid movement in South Africa 
and the neo-fascists in Germany to robed Klansmen 
in the deep Souths 

Many of the swastika and uzi crowd in the United 
States and Canada are part of the KKK or Klan offshoots 
and may be recognized by names that include KKK or 
Knights, Flaming Sword Knights of the KKK in South 
Vineland, New Jersey, is one example. But the local and 
state organizations that are avowed neo-Nazis include 
names that are unfamiliar to some: Aryan Revolutionary 
Army in St. Louis, Missouri; Das Eisern Korps in 
Holland, Michigan; Euro American Alliance in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and San Lorenzo, California; 
National Socialist White American Party in East Peoria, 
Illinois, and Middletown, Wisconsin; National Socialist 
White Peoples Party in Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
and the White American Freedom Fighters in Overland, 
Missouri. Among the groups most often in the news are 
the Hitler-loving Aryan Nations, neo-Nazi skinheads, 
and groups based on the Christian Identity philosophy, 
such as the Christian Posse Comitatus, Church of Jesus 
Christ Christian, and Church of the Creator. 
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Christian Identity 

Christian Identity (or simply Identity) ideas were being 
spread in the United States several decades before many 
of the current Nazi groups organized. During the 1940s, 
one of the main Identity spokespeople was Californian 
Wesley Swift, a racist originally from Louisiana. Swift 
preached a doctrine that stemmed from a hate movement 
known as Anglo-Israelism developed in Great Britain in 
the late 1800s, according to an ADL report. 3 Swift died 
in 1970, but the movement he led is based on a thinly 
disguised white supremacy doctrine and on Identity 
teachings that have become part of the basic concepts of 
many neo-Nazi and KKK groups. 

Using pseudo-Christian teachings as a cover, the 
Identity movement is based on a “two-seed” theory of 
humankind’s origins. The accepted story of Adam and 
Eve, as described in the Bible, states that the couple had 
two sons, Cain and Abel, and that out of jealousy Cain 
killed Abel. But according to Identity theory, Adam and 
Eve produced two sons, Abel and Seth. Then Eve also 
had sexual intercourse with Satan (who was in the form 
of a snake) and produced another son, Cain, who mur¬ 
dered Abel. 

Seth’s offspring (descendants of Adam) supposedly 
make up the white race, or what are called the Lost Tribes 
of the House of Israel or the true Israelites. Cain’s descen¬ 
dants are called pre-Adamic people: Jews and blacks who 
are considered not fully human and have no souls. It is 
the mission of the Christian Identity movement to get 
rid of people who are not true Israelites. 

Identity believers say “their true lineage has been 
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Neo-Nazis call frequent meetings and demonstrations to publicize 
their anti-Semitic and racist ideas. 
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hidden for the past 2,000 years, supposedly since white 
people migrated out of Biblical Israel,” the CDR 
explained. “They believe that their racial identity [thus 
the name] is important because of the fate of various 
racial groups during the period they refer to as the End 
Times,” or the Second Coming of Christ.* 

Many Christians who believe Christ will appear for 
the Second Coming to save true believers expect to be 
transferred to heaven in what is called the Rapture. But 
Identity preachers say the Rapture is a hoax. Thus, the 
CDR points out: 

If there is no Rapture, Christians can expect to suffer 
through the Tribulations [a time of plagues and wars] 
in order to reach the Kingdom. Identity teaches that 
the “elect” people of the Anglo-Saxon nations have a 
special role to play throughout the period of the 
Tribulations and until the establishment of the 
Kingdom. In Identity Christianity, election is 
determined by race, not by the redemptive grace of 
God. 

Since many Identity believers think that 
humankind is now in the period of the Tribulations, 
current events are interpreted as the fulfillment of 
dire prophecies. Some believe that social security 
numbers and drivers licenses are the Mark of the 
Beast [Satan], and should not be used. 

The Tribulations, they believe, are divine 
retribution for their sins; they have sinned by 
allowing the stranger—Jews and others—to live 
amongst them. They have sinned because society 
allows interracial marriages. They have sinned by 
allowing the sodomites (homosexuals) to continue 
their “evil practices.” Since Identity followers believe 
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that the Bible commands racial segregation, they 
interpret racial equality as a violation of Gods Law. If 
Christian ministers advocate racial equality, they are 
advocating breaking Gods Lawf 


An Ex-Con and Former Identity Leader 

One Identity leader was the late Robert Miles, a former 
Grand Dragon of the Michigan KKK and an ex-convict. 
Miles was imprisoned in 1973 for his role in the 1971 
bombing of six school buses that were to be used in the 
desegregation of the public schools in Pontiac, Michigan. 
After serving six years of a nine-year sentence, Miles was 
released. He set up and became pastor of the Mountain 
Church of Jesus Christ the Savior on his farm in 
Cohactah, Michigan, near Flint. From there he preached 
his brand of “gospel” and published newsletters 
proclaiming his views. In one, he wrote: 

WE BELIEVE THAT WE WERE CREATED IN 
THE ASTRAL [Starry] KINGDOM BY OUR 
GOD, WHO WAS THE FIRST WHITE EVER. 

WE BELIEVE THAT WE WERE SENT TO 
THIS EARTH TO SUBDUE IT AND TO QUELL 
THE REBELLION RAGING UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OE SATANEL. . . . UNTIL WE 
COMPLETE THAT TASK, WE SHALL FIND NO 
PEACE NOR REST. WE ARE THE SOLDIERS 
OF THE KING WHO IS OUR GOD AND OUR 
ONLY GOVERNMENT. OUR ASTRAL RACE IS 
OUR ONLY NATION . 6 

Miles also praised such notorious Nazis as Rudolf 
Hess, Hitler’s second in command. (Hess was convicted of 
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war crimes in 1946 and sentenced to life in prison at 
Spandau in Berlin, Germany, where at the age of ninety- 
three he committed suicide.) In addition, Miles’s tirades 
consistently targeted the United States government, which 
he often claimed was the worst enemy of the white race. 

Miles and several other right-wing extremists were 
tried in 1988 on charges that they had planned a cam¬ 
paign of murder and sabotage in order to instigate a 
racist revolution and overthrow the government. An FBI 
agent who headed the investigation of Miles and his 
cohorts said the men used The Turner Diaries by neo- 
Nazi William Pierce as their guide. (The book has also 
been implicated in other terrorist attacks, including the 
1995 bombing of the federal building in Oklahoma.) 
Miles was acquitted of all charges and continued his 
racist activities, hosting Klan rallies and neo-Nazi gather¬ 
ings, until his death in 1992. 

Counteracting identity 

The Identity theology seems absurd to many Christians 
who base their beliefs on the life of Christ and the love 
and mercy of God. The National Council of Churches, 
representing many Protestant denominations, spoke out 
against the false claims of Christian Identity in 1987. But 
only a few Christian denominations have made 
concerted efforts to call attention to the Identity 
movement and its misuse of the Bible. One in the 
forefront is the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
(ELCA). 

In 1995, the ELCA adopted a resolution to expose 
the Identity movement’s falsehoods. The resolution was 
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prepared by Jerry Walters, pastor of the Zion Lutheran 
Church in Roundup, Montana. His church is in an area 
of the Northwest where a number of extremists have 
gathered “in a kind of Noahs Ark to heed the urgent call 
to preserve the white race/’ as Walters described it. 

Walters, who uses his pulpit and the media to expose 
the white supremacy agenda of the Christian Identity 
movement, explained that people can easily be caught up 
in some of the social and political issues that extremists 
espouse. These include concerns about high taxes, job 
losses, and government interference in private lives. But 
Walters points out that such issues “can be handled more 
responsibly when the life-shaping, white supremacy the¬ 
ology is exposed.’’ He cautioned, however, that it was a 
hindrance “to argue the interpretation of particular [bib¬ 
lical] texts. Be forewarned, you may not even get a word 
in edgewise with folks from the racist extremist groups. 
If you are white and disagree with the theology of 
Christian Identity, you’re considered deceived and apa¬ 
thetic to the cause of the white race.” 

The Aryan Nations 

During the 1970s, another self-proclaimed Identity 
minister, Richard Butler, formed the Aryan Nations, the 
military arm of his Church of Jesus Christ Christian. 
Butler had been a disciple of Wesley Swift, taking over 
Swift’s church after he died, and then moving it to Hayden 
Lake, Idaho. The church and the Aryan Nations included 
neo-Nazis, Identity members, and Klansmen, who Butler 
claimed had the divine right to hate. The group set up a 
fenced compound and began efforts to establish a 
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whites-only homeland in the northwestern states of Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, and Washington. 

Although the movement began to draw and unify 
white supremacists and neo-Nazis during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, member Robert Jay Mathews formed a 
splinter group with eight other men in 1983. He called 
this group the Silent Brotherhood, which also was 
known at various times as The Order, the White 
American Bastion, and the Aryan Resistance Movement. 
Each member of this brotherhood made a pledge, “as a 
free Aryan man,” swearing: 

An unrelenting oath upon the green graves of our 
sires, upon the children in the wombs of our wives, 
upon the throne of God almighty, sacred is his name, 
to join together in holy union with those brothers in 
this circle and to declare forthright that from this 
moment on I have no fear of death, no fear of foe; 
that I have a sacred duty to do whatever is necessary 
to deliver our people from the Jew and bring total 
victory to the Aryan race7 

Among assignments that Mathews outlined for his 
group were assassinations and the formation of a guerrilla 
army capable of sabotage in urban areas. Mathews also 
planned a course of action if he and his men were 
attacked by authorities. Each man was given a target to 
kill, ranging “from Henry Kissinger and the banker 
David Rockefeller to the heads of the three television 
networks, all of whom were perceived as enemies because 
they were either Jewish or ‘fronts for the Jews,’” accord¬ 
ing to a Rocky Mountain News editorial. '’ 

To finance their activities, Mathews and his crew 
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of civil rights groups and the media. Aryan Nations 
state offices have been ordered to develop counter¬ 
intelligence teams to photograph and compile 
information on employees of these organizations." 

One of the speakers at the congress was Louis Beam, 
a former Texas Klan leader known for his hostile anti- 
Semitic and antigovernment views. He also advocates 
Headerless resistance,” a concept for developing small 
revolutionary cells to independently carry out violent 
acts. During his speech, he reportedly urged his audience 
to join state militias and insisted that civil rights groups, 
in particular the Southern Poverty Law Center, its 
Klanwatch staff, founder Morris Dees, and the Anti- 
Defamation League “had to be stopped.” " Dees is a trial 
lawyer who has brought lawsuits against many Klan and 
neo-Nazi leaders. Indeed, several months after the congress, 
the law center and its staff narrowly missed a bombing of 
their building, and three members of an Oklahoma 
militia were indicted for the plot. 

In order to expand its membership, the Aryan 
Nations has been recruiting former Klan members and 
has drawn from militant militias and also from skinhead 
groups, known for their shaved heads and shiny black, 
steel-toed boots. Although skinheads are loosely orga¬ 
nized and the definition for skinhead varies worldwide, 
violence is what most skinheads are about. 

Neo-Nazi Skinheads 

During the late 1960s, skinhead groups organized in 
Britain. Youth from working-class families broke away 
from a cult known as the “Mods” and dressed and acted 
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the part of street toughs, shaving their heads and 
instigating fights at football [soccer] games as a way to 
show support lor their teams. They also liked to hang out 
at dance halls and listen to their favorite bands, which 
played Jamaican music, known by such names as ska, 
blue beat, and reggae. 

By the 1970s, the British National Front (NF)—the 
National Socialist Party—began to infiltrate skinhead 
groups, and some young people became NF street sol¬ 
diers, adopting the skinhead look. They espoused 
nationalism and often staged protests against nonwhite 
immigration. That trend spread to other countries, 
including the United States and Canada. Today, skinhead 
groups in North America are known by such names as 
Hammerskins, Fourth Reich Skins, League of Aryan 
Warriors, and American Front. 

The neo-Nazi skinhead movement became well- 
entrenched in the United States during the 1980s, and 
144 groups were counted in 1991. Membership dropped 
over the next two years. By 1995, civil rights groups esti¬ 
mated that the total number of skinheads in the United 
States was between thirty-five hundred and four thousand, 
with at least that many supporters, including 
“wannabes”—kids who would like to be full-fledged 
skinheads or dress like them. Worldwide the total num¬ 
ber of skinheads and their supporters is about seventy 
thousand. 

Some skinheads have tried to retain their traditional 
1960s appearance and affiliation with punk music. They 
adamantly deny ties to neo-Nazis. In fact, several World 
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Wide Web homepages have appeared to show that not all 
skinheads are racist. One page begins with this disclaimer: 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR ANY KIND OF 
RACISM, FASCISM OR ANY OTHER 
NAZISTUFF THEN THIS IS THE WRONG 
PLACE FOR YOU. THIS IS A PAGE FOR NON¬ 
RACIST AND NON-FASCIST SKINS AND 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN IT. 

Since the early 1990s, neo-Nazi skinheads have 
attempted to lure new members through music. In 1994, 
former skinhead members George Burdi of Woodbridge, 
Ontario, Canada, and Mark Wilson of Detroit, 
Michigan—two leading neo-Nazis in North America— 
established a racist record company called Resistance 
Records. Burdi was convicted of assault charges in 
Canada, and after serving a jail term, moved to the 
United States because of its free speech laws. 

Resistance Records sells high-decibel rock music by 
bands with such names as Aryan and Aggravated Assault. 
The bands perform songs with titles like “White People 
Awake,” “Third Reich,” and “The Eternal Jew.” 
According to a report in the Detroit Free Press, the lyrics 
advocating white supremacy and violence against people 
of color and Jews cannot be printed in newspapers 
because “they are filled with obscenities and racial epi- 

, ,,13 

thets. 

Using the name George Eric Hawthorne, Burdi actu¬ 
ally performs with a band called RaHoWa, which stands 
for “racial holy war,” and a Detroit Free Press reporter 
learned that Burdi “wants Resistance to help define the 
skinhead culture.” In an article for the record company’s 
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magazine, Burdi wrote: “We must reach our people, 
concentrating on the youth, and convince them that we 
have the only plausible and real answer to the nightmare 
that multiracialism has brought.” In Burdi’s view, “the 
progeny [children] of slaves cannot live with the progeny 
of slave masters.” 

Although the music and lyrics of Resistance Records 
are legal and could be written oil as the work of extrem¬ 
ists, Richard Lobenthal, Michigan regional director of 
the ADL, warns that the music: 

Provides the galvanizing, the inspiration, the take- 
the-next-step ideology. The neo-Nazi movement, 
without its social underpinnings, would not be a 
movement. They would be disenlranchised, scattered 
bigots sitting around griping at home and floating 
around loose out there. But you come in with a neo- 
Nazi skinhead magazine and a concert, and you bring 
them together.'^ 

The violence of some skinheads has created fears 
among many Americans, as well as people in other 
nations. Skinheads have been responsible lor at least 
thirty-five murders and hundreds of brutal attacks 
against nonwhites, non-Christians, and homosexuals. 
Just during the first half of the 1990s, accounts of attacks 
by skinheads (or others with neo-Nazi affiliations) have 
ranged from vandalizing and defacing property to attack¬ 
ing and murdering individuals. Skinhead violence 
reported in the 1990s includes the following incidents: 

In 1994, Randall Scott Anderson, the son of a teacher and 
an accountant, pled guilty to a 1992 bombing of a roller 
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rink in Zion , Illinois, and to spray-painting threats on Am 
Echod Synagogue in nearby Waukegan. The threats included 
“Skins are going to kill U” and u Seig Heil. ” Anderson threw 
a homemade pipe bomb at the roller rink because he wanted 
to “send a message to the owner ' not to welcome African 
Americans to the rink. He also painted a long barely legible 
message on the outside walls claiming that “Neo-Nazis . . . 
Will Do What is Necessary to Ensure the Race and Make a 
Better World for Our Children. ” 16 


In 1994, skinheads used baseball bats and dogs to attack 
five African-American teenagers who were eating at a Taco 
Bell restaurant in Orange County ; California. 

mmm 

Another 1994 incident involved Kevin Lee Fidcher of 
Georgia and several other skmheads who claimed to be 
members of the Skinheads for White Power. They kidnapped 
a Korean man, Savage Ellis, drove him around , threatened 
him with torture and death, and kicked him repeatedly in 
what they called a “boot party. ” Fulcher the instigator ; was 
convicted of kidnapping, robbery ; and terroristic threats and 
was sentenced to life in prison. His accomplices received 
lesser prison sentences. 

mmm 

In February 1995 , three skinheads fired gunshots at students 
leaving Antelope Valley High School in Lancaster ; 
California. Four African Americans, including a one-year- 
old child sitting in a car outside the school , were injured. 
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In June 1995, skinheads in Phoenix, Arizona, viciously 
attacked a Hispanic man and woman. The man was 
stabbed ten times and beaten. After the attackers were 
arrested, a neighbor ofthe skinheads told police the skinheads 
“played hate music all night, beat on drums, yelled, ‘Seig 
Heil! Seig He ill' at each other and generally scared the hell 
out of everybody. I hope they never get out ofjail. 

■ ■ ■ 

With a reputation and disposition for violence, 
skinheads are recruited for other hate groups, some of 
which are paramilitary. (A paramilitary group is 
organized like a military unit but is not part of a federal 
or state military or law enforcement troop.) Recruiters 
come from groups with warrior-like names, such as the 
White Aryan Resistance (W.A.R.) and Christian Posse 
Comitatus. They also come from pseudo-religious 
groups, such as the Church of the Creator (COTC). 
These groups, and others like them, develop compounds 
where they illegally stockpile weapons, manufacture 
bombs, and practice guerrilla tactics, preparing for armed 
conflict against the United States government and 
citizens who do not share their ancestral background and 
racist beliefs. 
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The paramilitary subculture that includes neo-Nazis and 
white supremacists has been building in the United 
States since the 1970s, according to those tracking far- 
right movements. Groups that recruit neo-Nazis are not 
only orchestrating street violence but also are helping 
prepare a guerrilla strike force to “purify” America by 
ousting or killing people of color, homosexuals, Jews, and 
other non-Christians. Among those groups are the White 
Aryan Resistance (W.A.R.), a decentralized network that 
operates within a philosophy known as leaderless 
resistance, people with ties to the Patriots movement, 
Posse Comitatus followers, and some armed militias. 

White Aryan Resistance 

“W.A.R. is the most radical racist organization in the 
world!” boasts the creator of a World Wide Web 
homepage for the White Aryan Resistance. The hate 
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group is masterminded by Tom Metzger, an ex-Klan 
leader, and his son John, both of Fallbrook, California. 
Father and son were convicted in a 1990 civil case of 
inciting skinheads in Portland, Oregon, to use violence 
against Jews and African Americans. 

In the fall of 1988, according to sworn testimony in 
court, the Metzgers asked Portland agents to recruit 
members of a skinhead group called East Side White 
Pride (ESWP) for the Metzgers’ W.A.R. organization. 
Two of the agents, Michael Barrett and Dave Mazella, 
kept in daily contact with the Metzgers and held a meet¬ 
ing with ESWP members, getting them fired up on 
W.A.R. and the Metzgers’ hate messages. Barrett testified 
under oath that he and Mazella “told these Skinheads 
that blacks and Jews were the enemy of the White Aryan 
Race.” They urged the skinheads “to use violence if they 
got an opportunity and to be sure and beat the hell out 
of the enemy.”' 

Not long after the meeting with the Metzgers’ agents, 
three skinheads—Kyle Brewster, Steven Strasser, and Ken 
Mieske—began handing out the Metzgers’ literature. 
Then in November, armed with baseball bats, they went 
looking for someone to attack. They happened upon 
three Ethiopians and brutally beat and kicked them, 
killing Mulugeta Seraw, a community college student in 
Portland. The medical examiner at the trial testified that 
Seraw was struck from behind and head injuries were so 
severe that they reportedly “split the seams that joined 
the bone plates at the base of Seraw’s skull.”” The three 
skinheads pleaded guilty in the case and were convicted. 
Ken Mieske, who bludgeoned Seraw, received a life 
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sentence for murder, and the other two were sentenced 
to up to twenty years for first-degree manslaughter. 

Although the Metzgers were in California at the time 
of the murder and were not charged with criminal acts, 
they were sued by the SPLC on behalf of the Seraw fam¬ 
ily, seeking payment for pain and suffering and punitive 
damages. The Metzgers were tried in a Multnomah 
County, Oregon, circuit court in 1990 and found liable 
for the skinheads’ actions. The jury awarded the murder 
victim’s estate more than $12 million, and by court order 
Tom Metzger’s home, TV repair business, and other 
property were seized and sold, with the proceeds—about 
a hundred thousand dollars—held in trust until the case 
was settled. The civil rights organization sought the large 
award in order to bankrupt W.A.R. and send a signal to 
other hate groups that they should get out of the business. 

Over the next few years, the Metzgers appealed the 
court decision to the Oregon Court of Appeals, the 
Oregon Supreme Court, and finally, the last resort, the 
United States Supreme Court. All refused to hear the 
case, and in January 1995, the first installment of the 
funds were released to Seraw’s family in Ethiopia, includ¬ 
ing to his teenage son who will now be able to continue 
his education. 

Because of the Seraw case, Metzger has lost some 
clout with skinheads and other neo-Nazi groups, but he 
still carries on his campaign via a hate telephone number 
and a White Aryan Resistance newspaper. Most recently 
Tom Metzger has launched a World Wide Web site on 
the Internet titled the “White Aryan Resistance Hate 
Page,” which includes the telephone number for his 
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Amoss, an anticommunist who died in the 1980s. Amoss 
first wrote about leaderless resistance in 1962, and Beam 
noted that Amosss “theories of organization were primarily 
directed against the threat of eventual Communist 
takeover in the United States.” In an electronic posting 
of an essay, Beam explained that Amoss feared commu¬ 
nism, but he (Beam) feared the United States 
government, which he called “the foremost threat to the 
life and liberty of the folk.” He called for opposition to 
“state repression” and declared it “the duty of every 
patriot to make the tyrants [government’s] life miserable.” 

To further the objectives of the resistance groups, 
Beam proposed a phantom cell system—small secret 
committees—based on an organization that “does not 
have any central control or direction.” He contends that 
a pyramid organization with a top leader and supporters 
below would be “easy to kill” by “ZOG or ADL intelli¬ 
gence agents,” whom he claims “gather information that 
can be used at the whim of a federal D.A. [district attorney] 
to prosecute.” 

According to Beam, “a single penetration of a pyra¬ 
mid style organization can lead to the destruction of the 
whole. Whereas, leaderless resistance presents no single 
opportunity for the Federals to destroy a significant por¬ 
tion of the resistance.” In order for phantom cells to be 
effective, supporters of neo-Nazi and racist causes are sup¬ 
posed to “acquire the necessary skills and information as 
to what is to be done.” This is accomplished through dis¬ 
tribution of published materials and computer 
networks.' 
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Other Groups Linked to Neo-Nazis 

Widespread distribution of information, including 
training manuals that are practically reprints of the cell 
structure that Louis Beam advocates, has certainly taken 
place among the 5 million Americans who consider 
themselves Patriots. Who are the Patriots? According to 
Chip Berlet, an analyst at Political Research Associates in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, they are a diffuse group of 
loosely-linked individuals and organizations. They 
believe a small number of elite insiders are manipulating 
key political and economic events in the United States. 5 

Most Patriots would not be considered neo-Nazis, 
but many share their views. “On the far right flank of the 
Patriot movement are white supremacists and anti- 
Semites, who believe that the world is controlled by . . . 
Jewish bankers,” investigative reporter Daniel junas 
wrote in an article for the Covert Action Quarterly. 6 

Posse Comitatus, which is a Latin term for “power of 
the county,” is another group that believes Americans 
should be armed and prepared for action against “ene¬ 
mies” in Washington, D.C. Initiated in Portland, Oregon, 
in 1969 by Henry L. Beach, who was a member of the 
Hitler-like Silver Shirts in the 1930s, Posse Comitatus 
followers say they have the right to organize local gov¬ 
ernments with the local sheriff as the top elected 
governmental figure. The sheriff, they believe, should 
not be controlled by state or federal laws. Posse members 
argue that “the U.S. Constitution prohibits the collec¬ 
tion of federal income tax, that the Federal Reserve is 
part of an international banking plot [code words for the 
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Neo-Nazis often place anti-Semitic and racist graffiti on stores, 
synagogues, and homes. 


Jewish conspiracy theory], and that the U.S. should 
adopt a strict isolationist policy in world affairs/ 1 

Although many in the Posse subscribe to these views 
and Christian Identity beliefs, not all live by racist and 
anti-Semitic convictions. Some are disgruntled small 
farmers, businesspeople, and landowners who believe 
that they are being persecuted by the federal government. 
Others are people who believe United States policies are 
leaning toward a world government and that the power 
of the federal government is too great. 

Nevertheless, Posse Comitatus gained a reputation 
(justifiable in many cases) for militant confrontations 
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with federal officials. Such confrontations were depicted 
in Bitter Harvest, a book about Gordon Kahl published 
in 1990. In 1991, a movie based on the book was pre¬ 
sented on TV. Kahl was a World War II hero decorated 
for his service as a gunner on a B-35 bomber and during 
the war was indoctrinated with “Jewish conspiracy’' ideas. 
He is now a hero to such neo-Nazis as Louis R. Beam. 

Kahl also became a tax protester during the mid- 
1970s when he joined the Posse in Texas. He urged 
others to refuse to pay their federal taxes, which soon led 
to his arrest and conviction on tax evasion. He was sent 
to federal prison for five years but was released on pro¬ 
bation after serving a year. Provisions of the probation 
required that Kahl stay away from the Posse and pay his 
federal income taxes. However, he refused to abide by 
those conditions and became a parole violator, insisting 
that it was time to “engage in a struggle to the death 
between the people of the Kingdom of God and the 
Kingdom of Satan.” 8 

Eventually federal officials set up a roadblock to stop 
and arrest Kahl, who had vowed never to return to jail. 
Kahl and his son, who was with him, shot and killed two 
United States marshals. Kahl then became a fugitive, 
finding refuge with supporters throughout the Midwest 
and finally at an Arkansas home in the Ozark Mountains. 
In June 1983, FBI officials, United States marshals, state 
police, and sheriffs surrounded Kahl’s hideout, and dur¬ 
ing the siege, Kahl was shot and killed. 

Other Posse Comitatus groups with Nazi-like leanings 
have established paramilitary settlements in various parts 
of the United States. Some settlements have faded from 
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the scene, but they reemerge in different guises—most 
often as militia movements. “Many militia ideas and 
conspiracy theories are directly copied from the white 
supremacist movement,” the Center for Democratic 
Renewal testified in a United States congressional hear¬ 
ing in mid-1995. Klanwatch, Political Research 
Associates, the ADL, the CDR, and others following 
activities of militant racists and anti-Semitic groups warn 
that some militias are not only armed but extremely dan¬ 
gerous. 

Militia Connections 

Like some Patriots and Posse followers, members of 
militant militia groups “also believe that a secret elite 
conspiracy is controlling the government, the economy, 
the culture, or all three. Many of the militia movements 
themes are rooted in historic white supremacist states’ 
rights arguments and classic antisemitic conspiracy 
theories,” the Political Research Associates of Massachusetts 
reported in 1995."' 

Militias have been part of America ever since colonial 
days—long before the war for independence from 
Britain. During the American Revolution, colonies orga¬ 
nized militias to be prepared to fight against the British 
if necessary. After independence and adoption of the 
Constitution, the states were given the authority to train 
and discipline militias. More than a century later, in 
1903, the militias were organized into one unit as the 
National Guard, independent of the regular army, in 
1916, the National Guard became a reserve unit of the 
army. The National Guard along with the Air National 
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Guard are equipped and funded by the federal 
government and are considered the organized militia of 
the states and territories. States and territories may also 
have their own defense forces or militias that are regu¬ 
lated by state laws. 

Militant right-wing militias organized today are not 
the same as the National Guard or state defense forces. 
Rather, they are unofficial paramilitary organizations, 
and most states have passed laws to regulate or prohibit 
these groups. According to Chip Berlet of Political 
Research Associates, these new militias, as they are some¬ 
times called, want to: 

. . . create a private army bent on accomplishing a 
series of authoritarian or theocratic goals that include 
rejecting federal laws and regulations, treating people 
of color as second-class citizens, stopping abortion by 
force, putting homosexuals to death, and targeting 
Jews by claiming they are conspiring for evil 
purposes. It is important to remember that one of the 
most famous militia movements in the U.S. is the Ku 
Klux Klan that arose as a militia during the turmoil of 
Reconstruction." 

Armed militias and terrorist groups have seldom dis¬ 
appeared for any length of time from the American 
scene, and they have come to public attention in recent 
years because of several highly publicized events during 
the 1980s and 1990s. Those events have convinced 
numerous armed militia members and white suprema¬ 
cists that their government is out to get them and/or is 
under the influence of the bogus Jewish conspiracy. The 
Kahl shootout with law enforcement officials described 
earlier is one example. 
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Another example is a 1992 federal agents’ siege of the 
remote cabin home of avowed white separatist Randy 
Weaver and his family at Ruby Ridge in the Idaho moun¬ 
tains. The Weavers had attended neo-Nazi Aryan 
Nations meetings and held Christian Identity beliefs, but 
apparently they were of no threat to anyone. However, 
federal authorities arrested Weaver in 1991 for selling 
two illegal guns to an undercover agent. Weaver was 
released on his own recognizance but refused to appear in 
court on federal weapons charges. As a result, federal 
agents monitored the Weavers’ place for a year and in 
August 1992 prepared to arrest Randy Weaver again. But 
federal agents used inappropriate tactics, surrounded the 
Weaver cabin, shot the Weavers’ dog, and induced a gun- 
fight that killed fourteen-year-old Sammy, one of 
Weavers four children, and his wife, Vickie. In 1995, a 
United States Senate subcommittee found evidence of 
bungling and “simply no justification” for the deaths. 

In 1993, more tragic deaths at a cult compound in 
Waco, Texas, also galvanized armed militia groups and 
other extremists. The cult, known as the Branch 
Davidians, was headed by David Koresh, who was 
wanted on weapons charges. Federal agents tried to force 
Koresh to surrender by surrounding the compound in a 
siege that lasted fifty-one days. The Davidian compound 
was set afire on April 19, apparently by cult members, 
and Koresh and eighty-five of his followers, including 
young children, died in the inferno. 

To many Americans who watched the television 
reports of the long siege and terrible fire, the Davidians 
were primarily responsible for their own deaths, although 
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federal agents also made mistakes, which some later 
acknowledged. But to radical right-wing believers, the 
federal government and its agents had committed one 
more in a series of “murders,” such as the deaths of the 
Weavers and Kahl. 

Those who monitor neo-Nazis and white suprema¬ 
cists say the Waco disaster helped set the stage for 
another catastrophe in 1995. On April 19, the second 
anniversary of the Waco disaster, the Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, was 
bombed. Timothy McVeigh and Terry Nichols were 
arrested in connection with the crime; both had contact 
with a militant militia group in Michigan. In addition, 
The Turner Diaries, which McVeigh avidly read, contains 
a description of a bombing that is strikingly similar to 
the Oklahoma bombing. These parallels are shown on a 
chart (see page 55) adapted from a Klanwatch report. 

The contacts McVeigh and Nichols had with hard¬ 
core militia units in Michigan brought to public 
attention the fact that some armed militias are part of or 
closely connected to hate groups. The Militia of 
Montana (MOM), based in the northwestern part of the 
state, has often promoted the views of its leader, John 
Trochmann. Trochmann is known for his ties with the 
neo-Nazi Aryan Nations. In 1994, Trochmann report¬ 
edly predicted that a destructive event would take place 
on April 19, 1995 (the date of the Oklahoma bombing), 
according to Senator Max Baucus of Montana. Senator 
Baucus testified before a July 1995 Senate subcommittee 
investigating terrorism and the militia. Baucus also noted 
that since militias have formed in Montana “terrorist acts 
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Turner Diaries 


Oklahoma City Bombing 


Target: federal law enforcement mi+> Target: building housed federal ATF 
building agents 

Bomb described as "under 5,000 ini^ Truck bomb was 4,400 pounds 
pounds" 

Bomb mixture: fuel oil and Bomb mixture of fuel oil and 

ammonium nitrate fertilizer ammonium nitrate fertilizer 

Bomb went off at 9:1 5 a.m. iw^ Bomb blast at 9:05 a.m. 

Bomb designed to blow off front of inw^ Bomb blew off front of building, 
building, causing upper floors to causing upper floors to collapse 
collapse 

Bombing sparked by federal gun iw+> Suspects violently opposed to 
control act federal gun control laws 

Main character, Turner, called iw+Suspects call themselves "Patriots" 
himself Patriot 

Turner member of antigovernment Suspects possible members of 

underground cell antigovernment underground cell 

Terrorists robbed banks to fund war im^ Suspects unemployed but had 

thousands of dollars, ski masks, and 
pipes similar to those used in bank 
robberies described in Pierce's book 

Turner openly racist m#* Prime suspect openly racist 
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and anti-Semitic incidents have become noticeably more 
frequent.” Among those incidents cited were the bomb¬ 
ing of a women’s clinic, the desecration of a Jewish 
cemetery, and anti-Semitic graffiti on a school wall.'^ 

Militias in the neighboring state of Idaho have also 
been a focus of attention, primarily because some 
members have been a part of the Aryan Nations head¬ 
quartered near Hayden Lake. In addition, some Idaho 
politicians have supported militias. One is Representative 
Helen Chenoweth, who has often expressed sympathy 
for the militia movement, insisting that it is one way peo¬ 
ple can protect themselves. After the Oklahoma 
bombing, Chenoweth said the tragedy indicated there 
were problems within the federal and state government. 
The Idaho Statesman roundly condemned her in an edi¬ 
torial, noting that “the nation may have its problems, but 
paramilitary groups setting off car bombs aren’t the 
answer. . . . Whether she realized it or not, Chenoweth is 
quickly becoming the poster child for such groups.”' 3 

Certainly not all militia members have a Nazi-like 
agenda, and many may not even be aware that some of 
their colleagues have links to hate groups. For example, 
out of more than a dozen militia units that have report¬ 
edly organized in Alabama, only one or two are known 
to have racist ties. Still, watchdog organizations are con¬ 
stantly monitoring militia units, and Klanwatch reported 
in 1996 that out of the estimated 441 militias and their 
368 Patriot support groups nationwide, 138 have ties to 
racist groups or leaders or have expressed racist and/or 
anti-Semitic beliefs.' 4 
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Spreading Propaganda, 
Lies, and Hate 


Dispatching information is a prime component of 
leaderless resistance and the networking functions of 
neo-Nazi and other hate groups. Thus it is not surprising 
that every type of medium is used to spread 
misinformation, myths, propaganda, lies, and theories. 
Even though such messages are hateful and offensive, 
they are protected by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. This well-known amendment prohibits 
Congress from making any laws that restrict or abridge 
the establishment or exercise of religion, “the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of the people to 
peaceably assemble.” There are limits, however: The 
Supreme Court has ruled that speech and assembly can 
be restricted if there is a danger to the welfare of citizens. 

For neo-Nazis and white supremacists, the print 
medium is basic to spreading their ideas. Many racist and 
anti-Semitic pamphlets, newsletters, and books are sold 
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and anri-Semitic incidents have become noticeably more 
frequent.” Among those incidents cited were the bomb¬ 
ing of a women’s clinic, the desecration of a Jewish 
cemetery, and anti-Semitic graffiti on a school wall. 1 ' 

Militias in the neighboring state of Idaho have also 
been a focus of attention, primarily because some 
members have been a part of the Aryan Nations head¬ 
quartered near Hayden Lake. In addition, some Idaho 
politicians have supported militias. One is Representative 
Helen Chenoweth, who has often expressed sympathy 
for the militia movement, insisting that it is one way peo¬ 
ple can protect themselves. After the Oklahoma 
bombing, Chenoweth said the tragedy indicated there 
were problems within the federal and state government. 
The Idaho Statesman roundly condemned her in an edi¬ 
torial, noting that “the nation may have its problems, but 
paramilitary groups setting off car bombs aren’t the 
answer. . . . Whether she realized it or not, Chenoweth is 
quickly becoming the poster child for such groups.”' 3 

Certainly not all militia members have a Nazi-like 
agenda, and many may not even be aware that some of 
their colleagues have links to hate groups. For example, 
out of more than a dozen militia units that have report¬ 
edly organized in Alabama, only one or two are known 
to have racist ties. Still, watchdog organizations are con¬ 
stantly monitoring militia units, and Klanwatch reported 
in 1996 that out of the estimated 441 militias and their 
368 Patriot support groups nationwide, 138 have ties to 
racist groups or leaders or have expressed racist and/or 
anti-Semitic beliefs.'' 
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Dispatching information is a prime component of 
leaderless resistance and the networking functions of 
neo-Nazi and other hate groups. Thus it is not surprising 
that every type of medium is used to spread 
misinformation, myths, propaganda, lies, and theories. 
Even though such messages are hateful and offensive, 
they are protected by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. This well-known amendment prohibits 
Congress from making any laws that restrict or abridge 
the establishment or exercise of religion, a the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of the people to 
peaceably assemble.” There are limits, however: The 
Supreme Court has ruled that speech and assembly can 
be restricted if there is a danger to the welfare of citizens. 

For neo-Nazis and white supremacists, the print 
medium is basic to spreading their ideas. Many racist and 
anti-Semitic pamphlets, newsletters, and books are sold 
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by mail order, at gun shows, or at militia gatherings. 
Short-wave radio, cable television, videos, telephone, and 
electronic Internet connections are also common ways to 
distribute neo-Nazi propaganda. 

Beyond hard-core members of hate groups, an 
estimated two hundred thousand people subscribe to 
racist publications, attend marches and rallies based on 
white supremacist beliefs, and contribute to such causes. 
The CDR reports that about a hundred hatelines are in 
operation, delivering not only speeches denigrating 
nonwhite and Jewish groups but also publicizing racist 
meetings and rallies. 1 

In addition, with access to new electronic technol¬ 
og)", at least fifty neo-Nazi groups have launched home 
pages since the early 1990s. Many of these sites are avail¬ 
able via the Internet’s World Wide Web, athough their 
addresses change frequently and/or are accessible only to 
those with a password. No one can be sure whether most 
visitors to these electronic homepages are actually mem¬ 
bers of hate groups or are simply surfing by, but some of 
the sites are certainly designed for public consumption. 

Hate in Print 

One of the most widely circulated publications among 
neo-Nazis and former Klan members as well as other 
racists is a weekly tabloid called The Spotlight. More 
than a hundred thousand people subscribe to the 
magazine, and another fifty thousand buy copies at 
newsstands or other outlets. It is published by Liberty" 
Lobby, a major force in keeping anti-Semitism alive in 
the United States. The magazine has supported racist 
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groups and their propaganda, the cause of white 
supremacist Gordon Kahl, and the British National 
Front, a neo-Nazi organization in Great Britain. 
According to the CDR: 

The Spotlight promotes the denial of the Nazi genocide 
of European Jewry, often blaming World War II on 
Jews, President Roosevelt and other “internationalists.” 

The Spotlight , however, does not contain the 
crude language of some Klan and neo-Nazi literature. 
Instead, it codes its bigotry with anti-big government 
rhetoric.^ 

Liberty Lobby and its magazine were founded in the 
late 1950s by Willis Carto, who has been described by 
the ADL as ‘perhaps the most influential anti-Semite in 
the United States.” 3 A Californian, Carto has worked 
behind the scenes for a long time establishing a “network 
of extremist publications and organizations.” One of the 
publishing entities to which Carto has been linked is 
Noontide Press, which reprinted a racist book, Imperium , 
written by Hitler admirer Francis Parker Yockey. Carto 
wrote a thirty-five-page introduction for the book. 

Although Carto denies he is racist and anti-Semitic, 
the evidence clearly shows otherwise. Cecelia Miillermeder, 
who is a former follower of Carto and an “unwitting 
puppet,” as she called herself, noted in a 1993 electronic 
conference article that Carto has: 

Severely anti-Black and severely anti-Jewish agendas. 
Although far more powerful than, say, David Duke 
[former Louisiana Klan leader who was a Republican 
candidate for Congress], Carto is not well-known 
because it has been his method of operation to 
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personally shun the limelights, preferring to shine 
“the spotlight” on others who are sometimes witting 
accomplices or sometimes unwitting puppets. 

Mullermeder noted that at the time of her electronic 
posting Carto headed the Institute for Historical Review 
(IHR), “designed to appear to be a normal historical 
research organization.” For ten years, she thought “it was 
precisely that. In fact there really IS a normal historical 
organization called ‘IHR’. It is the University of 
Londons Institute of Historical Research, founded dur¬ 
ing the 1920’s.” But Carto’s organization was, in 
Mullermeders words: 

specifically designed to fool people of basically 
NON-racist organizations into contributing funds . . . 
and to be conduits of Carto’s subtle and often very 
subliminal propaganda that is designed to . . . subtly 
“convert” these people to anti-Semitism and to other 
forms of bigotry . 5 

Because of a feud within IHR, Carto was ousted 
from the organization in 1993, although he tried to 
regain control through a variety of methods, including 
lawsuits. IHR is now operated by staff members who 
broke away from Carto. 

The Institute for Historical Review 

According to claims of the Institute for Historical 
Review, it is supposed to be a research and educational 
center, “devoted to truth and accuracy in history,” and 
“continues the tradition of historical revisionism . . .” 6 As 
Mullermeder noted, there is a “tradition of historical 
revisionism” in which serious scholars analyze historical 
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records for accuracy and then publish their theories in 
widely respected academic journals. But others, such as 
the I HR, use revisionism to cover their own bigotry and 
hatred. In other words, the IHR and its leaders, who are 
known for their neo-Nazi views, are dedicated to 
distributing materials that argue the Holocaust is a hoax, 
in spite of the fact that there is abundant evidence that 
millions of Jews and others were exterminated by Nazis 
in Germany during World War II. 

To promote its view, the IHR publishes The Journal 
of Historical Review, a monthly magazine, and holds an 
annual conference, which the Center for Democratic 
Renewal describes as “nothing more than an interna¬ 
tional gathering of neo-Nazis. ” The CDR also warns that 
the IHR “attempts to put an academic facade on its anti- 
Semitic agenda. Eighteen of the 25 editorial advisory 
committee members listed in the IHR journal hold doc¬ 
torates. Others hold advanced degrees or teach at 
universities.” 

The IHR also publishes numerous pamphlets 
designed to misinform or to present outright lies about 
the Holocaust. One that is circulated widely is called 66 
Questions and Answers about the Holocaust. It is posted on 
Internet World Wide Web pages or Usenet groups, such 
as alt.revisionism. At least two notorious revisionists, 
Greg Raven, president of the IHR in California, and 
Ernst Zundel of Canada, a prolific publisher of hate 
material, posted the pamphlet on homepages. 

Another major Holocaust-denial page is maintained 
by Bradley Smith of Visalia, California. Smith is director 
of the Committee for Open Debate on the Holocaust 
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(CODOH) and has concocted Holocaust-denial ads that 
he has placed in campus newspapers. According to 
Smith, between 1991 and 1995, his ads ran in student- 
run newspapers at Brandeis, Cornell, Duke, Notre 
Dame, Oberlin College, Rutgers, Tufts, Vanderbilt, 
University of Michigan, University of Arizona, Wheaton 
College, and numerous others. 

Some university newspaper staff accept the ads 
because they believe rejecting them would be a form of 
censorship and denial of free speech. But other university 
journalists have refused to accept Smith’s anti-Semitic 
material because of their inaccuracies and offensiveness. 
Some advertisers have threatened to pull their 
advertisements from campus newspapers if Smith’s 
revisionist material is published. 

Occasionally, revisionist propaganda has been 
rebutted in magazine and newspaper articles and in book 
form, although in the opinion of some rabbis and leaders 
of Jewish organizations, there is little to be gained by 
debating revisionists on their terms. Many say it is more 
important to expose the revisionists for what they are— 
anti-Semites and racists. 

Yet an informal, international network of amateur 
and professional historians on the Internet is counteract¬ 
ing revisionists' propaganda by exposing the lies and 
misrepresentations in the Holocaust-denial material. The 
network was prompted in part by Kenneth McVay, a self- 
educated scholar on World War II and the Holocaust. 
McVay is a former computer consultant and now 
operates a gas station and convenience store but will not 
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reveal his exact location because he fears an attack on his 
family or himself. 

Ever since the early 1990s, when McVay began surf¬ 
ing the Internet and found neo-Nazi and anti-Semitic 
propaganda, he has been battling hatemongers. He has 
collected more than one thousand computerized docu¬ 
ments, including testimony from survivors of Nazi death 
camps and evidence from the 1946 Nuremberg trials of 
World War II criminals. He continually posts facts that 
refute claims of people like Zundel, Raven, and Smith 
through a World Wide Web page and a project called 
Nizcor. McVay began the project with his own financing, 
but in recent years, he has received some much-needed 
help from supporters to buy new computer equipment. 
Nizcor provides links to nearly all the Holocaust-related 
resources on the Internet with the hope that reasonable 
people who are given access to information on the 
subject will reach reasonable conclusions. 

Just a few rebuttals McVay has posted in regard to the 
66 Questions and Answers are included below, but all are 
available at the Nizcor World Wide Web site. For exam¬ 
ple, the IHR posed this question: “What evidence exists 
that six million Jews were not killed by the Nazis?” Then 
the IHR claims that “extensive forensic, demographic, 
analytical and comparative evidence demonstrates the 
impossibility of such a figure. The widely repeated ‘six 
million’ figure is an irresponsible exaggeration.” 

But Nizkor points out that the IHR often says it has 
extensive evidence “to prove that something did not hap¬ 
pen. Yet Holocaust-deniers often claim that they do not 
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have to prove anything because, as they say, ‘it is impossible 
to prove a negative.”’ 

The IHR also claims in a question-and-answer for¬ 
mat that in 1933 “world Jewry” carried out an 
“international boycott of German goods.” But Nizkor 
shows that such a statement: 

Is intended to blame the victims. The truth is that 
Nazi-Jewish relations from the early 30s onward are 
complex, with Nazis repeatedly committing affronts 
against Jews. 

To take single instances out of context like this is 
grossly unfair and misleading. For example, one could 
also ask “what hostile action did Britain and France 
undertake against Germany in 1939?” The answer 
would be, of course: “they declared war on Germany.” 

But without the context—the fact that Germany 
invaded Poland, a country tied to Britain and France 
by treaty, knowing that the result would be a war 
throughout Europe—the question and answer are 
meaningless. 8 

The IFiR also distributes and widely quotes Fred 
Leuchter of Massachusetts, a notorious revisionist. 
Leuchter claims to have made studies of “alleged gas 
chambers” at Nazi death camps; he issued a report (The 
Leuchter Report) that declares no execution chambers 
existed. Because of the report, he was called as an 
“expert” witness in the 1988 Canadian trial of neo-Nazi 
revisionist Ernst Zundel, who was charged with distrib¬ 
uting hate material. But Leuchter had no training or 
experience in engineering or related fields on which to 
base his claims, and he has been discredited by numerous 
experts. At the trial, the judge dismissed Leuchter’s 
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report and said Leuchter could not testify on the subject 
of gas chambers because he had no expertise. Yet The 
Leuchter Report has sold widely. 

The National Alliance 

Along with the IHR, the National Alliance (NA) is 
another loosely organized network distributing Holocaust 
revisionist material and other neo-Nazi and racist 
propaganda. It began as a spin-off of a political group that 
campaigned for the election of staunch segregationist 
George Wallace, who became governor of Alabama in 
1968. William Pierce, author of The Turner Dairies , led 
the way in forming the National Alliance. Pierce was a 
former assistant professor of physics at Oregon State 
University and thus was considered an intellectual whose 
ideas would be respected by the public. 

According to National Alliance statements, members 
recruit and disseminate the organizations message to the 
public through the World Wide Web, video materials, 
numerous printed publications, such as comic books 
aimed at teenagers, pamphlets, magazines, and a weekly 
radio program called ‘American Dissident Voices.” 
Members also spread their hate material by writing let¬ 
ters, making telephone calls to radio talk shows, and 
recruiting “selected individuals’' through a variety of 
means. For example: 

A member who is on the faculty of a university looks 
for other faculty persons or for exceptional students 
who are receptive to the National Alliance message; a 
member who is a businessman seeks opportunities to 
sound out and recruit other business people with 
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whom he comes in contact; a member who is serving 
in the armed forces or in a police agency uses his daily 
interactions with career personnel to select 
exceptional individuals who are receptive, and he then 
gives them the opportunity to serve their race while 
carrying out their military or police functions. ’ 

The National Alliance message is also carried in 
National Vanguard magazine, edited by Pierce, who 
declares that the publication “provides the information 
and the insights that White America’s future leaders will 
need to guide our nation through the dangerous, revolu¬ 
tionary times ahead.” Recent features in the magazine 
have denigrated Black History Month, blasted law 
enforcement for the Waco disaster and legislators who 
support gun control, defended the ideas that the Holocaust 
was a hoax, and supported other Nazi-like concepts. 

More Hate Messages on the Internet 

The increasing use of the mass media, particularly the 
Internet, by hatemongers concerns many watchdogs of 
neo-Nazi and white supremacist groups. With the 
Internet, there is the possibility of reaching millions of 
computer users, and an impressionable child (or adult for 
that matter) can easily find and read disguised or 
straightforward racist materials and believe the propaganda. 

One World Wide Web page was created by Don 
Black of West Palm Beach, Florida, who is married to the 
former wife of David Duke. An Atlanta Constitution 
reporter who interviewed Black described him: 

[He was] soft spoken, intelligent, appearing the 
benign househusband in a white polo shirt, khakis 
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and knockabout walking shoes. But he succeeded 
David Duke, the failed Republican gubernatorial 
candidate in Louisiana, as Grand Dragon of the 
KKK. Black also spent two years in federal prison in 
the early 1980s for plotting the armed overthrow of 
the Caribbean nation of Dominica, hoping to 
establish a “white state.” 

While hes left the KKK since, it’s only a change 
of tactics, he says, not of ideology. 

The Confederate flag hangs on the wall behind 
his computers and modems, as does a portrait of 
KKK founder Nathan Bedford Forrest, of whom he 
dreams of producing a filmed biography. 10 

Black states that his homepage “is a resource for those 
courageous men and women fighting to preserve their 
White Western culture, ideals and freedom of speech and 
association—a forum for planning strategies and forming 
political and social groups to ensure victory.” 11 

After accessing this homepage, a computer user can 
link to other neo-Nazi and white supremacist pages and 
documents. One link, for example, brings up Thunderbolts , 
a newsletter. Another may be an essay dealing with Waco 
or Ruby Ridge. Or there is a link to Up Front , called 
“Canadas premier White Nationalist magazine.” Or, if 
so inclined, an Internet surfer can go to the Aryan 
Nations’ official site, the National Alliance pages, 
Resistance Records, or many of the other white 
supremacist sites. 

In some cases, subscription services that provide 
access to the Internet have cut off neo-Nazi groups from 
membership, an action that the groups call censorship. 
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But other white nationalist groups with homepages have 
quickly provided links to the dumped sites. 

Some members of neo-Nazi groups advise those who 
e-mail messages on the Internet to use encryption (a spe¬ 
cial coding) to overcome surveillance by civil rights 
groups and the FBI. As one writer who posted on an 
Aryan Nations site pointed out: 

The movement has two wings—the “above-ground” 
political and social front, and the other front. 
Electronic mail is for the political front. . . . The goal 
of secrecy and evasion is simply to make “them” work 
hard to figure out what were saying. Let them spy on 
us with all their manpower and money while the 
underground does its job. . . . 

The volume of email sent back and forth prevents 
the government from reading every single thing we 
write. They probably use search engines, like the ones 
America Online and Prodigy use, that scan for 
keywords of interest. Good ones to avoid are “kill”, 
“bomb”, “terrorism”, “Jew”, etc. In place, you might 
write “off”, “nuuke”, “struggle”, and “libr’l-elite”. 
Misspelling and slang is unfitting for intelligent Aryans, 
but we are first and foremost creatures of necessity. " 


African-American Anti-Semitic Views 

Even as neo-Nazi groups spew their hatred of African 
Americans, Jews, and other non-Aryans, militant 
African-American separatists have also joined the fray in 
recent years. Although they are not neo-Nazis, these 
separatists often spout similar hate philosophy prompted 
by their own views or urged on by some leaders of the 
Nation of Islam (NOI). Louis Farrakhan is an example of 
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a NOI leader whose well-documented, anti-Semitic 
speeches have been publicized for more than a decade. In 
a 1980s speech, he called Judaism a “gutter religion,” and 
during another speech, he referred to Hitler as a “great 
man.” Farrakhan’s NOI also has published a bogus 
history titled The Secret Relationship Between Blacks and 
Jews, which supposedly proves that Jews dominated the 
slave trade. In addition, the NOI has reprinted the anti- 
Semitic forgery Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 

The NOI and Farrakhan’s views drew even more 
attention when one of his aides, Khalid Abdul 
Muhammad, delivered a three-hour speech in 1993 at 
Kean College in New Jersey. Muhammad sounded the 
themes so dear to neo-Nazis, suggesting that Jews 
deserved their fate at the hands of Hitler’s Nazis, that 
Jews were part of a conspiracy to gain world power, that 
Jews “want nothing but money,” that Jews worship in a 
“synagogue of Satan,” that Jews are “sucking our blood in 
the black community,” and so on. He repeatedly used 
terms to disparage Jews, referring, for example, to “Jew 
York City” and “Jewnited Nations.”' ’ 

After these and many other anti-Semitic remarks and 
ridicule were published in a full-page New York Times 
advertisement placed by the Anti-Defamation League, 
there was a clamor from many sources, including some 
mainstream African-American leaders. But a number of 
anti-Semitic speakers such as Muhammad have contin¬ 
ued to make the university circuit. In 1994, at mainly 
African-American Howard University, for example, a 
crowd of more than two thousand people attended a 
night-long event called “Documenting the Black 
Holocaust.” During the event, African-American leaders 
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gave speeches blaming Jews and Jewish organizations for 
a variety of plots supposedly designed to destroy the 
black community. Although the conference gained 
media attention, Howard University officials as well as 
numerous students denounced the anti-Semitic harangues 
and announced that the speakers did not represent the 
views of the vast majority of the student body. 

Nevertheless, some militant African Americans have 
found another means to advance their point of view— 
through the Black African Holocaust Council (BAHC) 
led by Eric Muhammad, another Nation of Islam 
member. Established in 1991 in Brooklyn, New York, 
BAHC holds a conference every fall that is restricted to 
African Americans and Native Americans and is meant to 
honor ancestors of slaves. But the BAHC has become a 
vehicle for “hateful rhetoric,” with adherents following 
the pattern of Khalid Muhammad, according to the 
ADL. In a 1994 report on the BAHC, the ADL noted: 

It is offensive that fifty years after the liberation of 
Europe from the Nazis, Americans must still confront 
neo-Nazi propaganda, neo-Nazi beliefs, from fellow 
Americans. That some African-Americans— 
themselves the objects of so much mean prejudice 
and oppression—would now become the vehicle for 
expressions of ignorance that are racist, anti¬ 
democratic, and pernicious at their core exceeds 
offensiveness; it is an outrage. 


Mainstream Rhetoric 

The high-pitched anti-Semitic messages come not only 
from fringe groups and extremists—black and white— 
but also from some politicians and mainstream media, 
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especially talk show hosts and callers on radio and 
television. Some of the rhetoric could easily be classified 
as far-right or Nazi-like hate speech. Notorious examples 
have been broadcast on Bob Grants afternoon radio 
show on WABC in New York as well as on two black 
stations, WWRL and WLIB. 

But the hate talk also erupts from many other broad¬ 
casts across the United States. According to the Center 
for Democratic Renewal: 

There are 150 independent racist radio and television 
shows that air weekly and reach millions of 
sympathizers. This estimate does not include 
commercially-backed broadcasters like Rush 
Limbaugh who also spew racist vitriol, or the 
countless mainstream talk shows that regularly feature 
racists during ratings week sensationalism. 15 

Of course, most talk show hosts deny that their views 
or those of their listeners are harmful. They also cite the 
First Amendment right of people to express their opin¬ 
ions even though they may be repugnant and offensive to 
others—a right that has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. On the other hand, those organizations and indi¬ 
viduals concerned about the effect of hate speech, 
including neo-Nazi rhetoric, say it should be answered. 
They believe hate speech should be countered by the 
reasonable speech of fair and decent Americans present¬ 
ing information that exposes the agenda of white 
supremacists and anti-Semites. 
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Language—spoken and written—is one of the most 
powerful forces in keeping neo-Nazi ideas alive. Methods 
of communication today, such as the Internet, faxes, and 
broadcasts, make it easy to distribute neo-Nazi and far- 
right propaganda worldwide at a fast pace. Rapid 
communication also provides opportunities for groups to 
internationally recruit members, prompting young 
Germans, for example, to join skinhead groups in 
Canada or vice versa. 

From their beginnings, neo-Nazi skinheads have had 
global connections. Although there is no centralized 
organization, “Neo-Nazi Skinheads are bigotry’s shock 
troops in much of today’s world.” As the ADL reported: 

In Germany, they have mobilized against the Turks; 
in Hungary, Slovakia and the Czech Republic, the 
Gypsies; in Britain, the Asians; in France, the North 
Africans; in Brazil, the Northeasterners; in the United 
States, racial minorities and immigrants; and in all 
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countries, homosexuals and those perennial “others,” 
the Jews. In many places the targets include the 
homeless, drug addicts and others who are the down- 
and-out of society.' 

According to the ADL, the neo-Nazi skinhead 
movement is active in no fewer than thirty-three 
countries on six continents. Of its total seventy thousand 
youths worldwide, half are hard-core activists and the 
rest supporters. 

The countries where skinheads are found in the 
greatest numbers are Germany (5,000), Hungary and the 
Czech Republic (more than 4,000 each), the United 
States (3,500), Poland (2,000), the United Kingdom and 
Brazil (1,500 each), Italy (1,000 to 1,500), and Sweden 
(over 1,000). France, Spain, Canada, and the Netherlands 
each have at least 500 skins. Some skinheads are also in 
South Africa, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand.' 

Recruitment to a particular group is just one goal of 
international purveyors of hate. Like American neo-Nazis 
and white supremacists, their counterparts in other parts 
of the world have planned and carried out attacks on 
non-Aryans, particularly nonwhite immigrants and Jews 
or people thought to be Jewish. Many of the publicized 
incidents have taken place in European countries, 
including Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Austria, France, 
and Poland. “While the number of neo-Nazis and neo- 
fascists in Western Europe remains minuscule, ugly 
pictures of straight-arm salutes, street hooligans and 
racial hatred are haunting reminders that the old ideolo¬ 
gies are not dead,” Time magazine reported recently. ' 
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German Neo-Nazi Groups 

Neo-Nazism has been part of the German scene ever 
since the end of World War II, but the Nazi dogma 
appeared more widespread after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall and the 1990 unification of East and West 
Germany. Reunification was accompanied by an 
economic depression blamed partly on the high costs of 
rebuilding East Germany and the “takeover of one 
system by another.” East German monetary, legal, 
educational, and other bureaucratic systems were 
replaced by those of West Germany, which in effect 
destroyed “every remnant of East German life,” wrote 
Stephen Kinzer in The Atlantic Monthly. 

Economic and social problems were intensified when 
German Chancellor Helmet Kohl failed to address grow¬ 
ing neo-Nazi violence and the familiar racist tactic of 
blaming scapegoats for unrest and unemployment. One 
notorious incident occurred in 1993 when three young 
men with professed Nazi-like sentiments firebombed an 
apartment building in Solingen where Turkish immi¬ 
grants lived, killing five people. The three suspects were 
arrested, tried, and convicted of arson. 

In 1994, neo-Nazis in Luebeck, Germany, fire- 
bombed a synagogue. Then in 1996, a fire was set in a 
Luebeck building housing numerous immigrants, killing 
ten and injuring dozens. The three men arrested for the 
crimes were known extremists, one a skinhead. 

Other victims of neo-Nazi assaults have included 
Africans seeking political asylum; descendants of Middle 
Eastern, African, and Asian immigrants who are German 
citizens; and Jews, who have been scapegoats for centuries. 
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Some research has found that many who join racist hate groups do 
so because they feel a sense of belonging and self-esteem as a member 
of the group. 
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Racist violence rose steadily from 1990 until 1992—that 
year twenty-six hundred assaults were reported. The 
number of incidents dropped in 1993 to twenty-two 
hundred, and reportedly attacks have been diminishing 
steadily ever since. 

Nevertheless, the declining figures are not much 
comfort to victims. In January 1993, for example, 
Adolpho Washington, an African-American boxer, went 
to Frankfurt, Germany, to help German boxer Henry 
Maske train for a championship bout. While walking 
down the street, Washington was stoned by skinheads. 

Another victim was Hans Dade, who was forced out 
of business by neo-Nazi skinheads. In 1993, Dade 
opened an Irish pub in Schwedt on the Polish border. 
Business was brisk for a time—until skinheads decided 
the pub was too “foreign” for their tastes and began to 
threaten Irish employees. One was beaten in the parking 
lot, another was the victim of a carjacking, and some 
who waited tables received bullets as tips. As one after 
another of his employees quit and customers refused to 
come to the pub, Dade was forced to close his business at 
the end of 1994. 

Since that time, violence has decreased in Schwedt, 
but a news report noted that: 

Skinheads have moved into extortion and protection 
rackets. . . . Gangs of skinheads hang out for a few 
days at a new restaurant, cafe or club, scaring away 
customers until the owner agrees to pay a monthly fee 
to guarantee the thugs will take their patronage 
elsewhere. 6 

In the opinion of German psychoanalyst Werner 
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Bohleber, the violence in the Federal Republic of 
Germany since 1991 has been “motivated by ultraright 
ideas.” He believes the violence has flourished not only 
because of serious economic and social problems but also 
because of xenophobia (fear or contempt of strangers). In 
Bohleber s view: 

A xenophobic mentality is always a strong sounding 
board for right-wing [political] parties and provides 
for young people especially a consensual focus for a 
shift to the right. Hatred of strangers is also the 
unifying motive for most violence among youth. 
Eighty percent of them belong either to extreme 
right-wing organizations or the skinheads. Violence 
has its origins within the mainstream of society. Anti- 
Semitism has also flared up again. It has all the 
characteristics of a defense mechanism against guilt. 
Ultra-right youths who defile Jewish cemeteries and 
attempt to destroy monuments and memorial places 
are trying to erase the memory of Nazi crimes. They 
want to remove this blemish from Germany. 

Whatever the motivations for skinhead and other 
neo-Nazi violence, it is not condoned by hundreds of 
thousands of German citizens who have marched in the 
streets to demonstrate their disgust. In addition, German 
lawmakers began to deal with neo-Nazi violence by out¬ 
lawing paramilitary organizations like the German 
Alternative, National Front, National Offensive, and 
Viking Youth. The latter group, which was banned in 
1994, had a membership of about four hundred. They 
were led by a “federal fuehrer” and were dedicated to 
restoring a fascist state in Germany. Although the group 
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Anti-Semitism, like this act of vandalism, is not limited to white 
supremacists. Some .African Americans, like Louis Farrakhan, have 
been known to spread messages of hate toward Jews. 


had not committed any violent acts, it was a link 
between members of former neo-Xazi organizations. 

By 1995, the German government had shut down 
eleven neo-Xazi groups, and some state and local gov¬ 
ernments had banned neo-Xazi marches and concerts. 
Germany has also passed laws prohibiting distribution of 
neo-Xazi propaganda and symbols. For years, Gary 
Lauck, the neo-Xazi publisher based in Lincoln, 
Xebraska, was a major distributor of such materials, par¬ 
ticularly the newspaper The New Order. It was published 
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in twelve languages and was distributed along with Nazi 
arm bands and other paraphernalia in European coun¬ 
tries where free speech is protected. His main target was 
skinheads who, Lauck hoped, would use his materials 
against the “enemy”—Jews. Lauck smuggled his wares 
into Germany, where authorities issued an international 
warrant for his arrest, and in March 1995, he was appre¬ 
hended while visiting neo-Nazis in Denmark. Months 
later he was extradited to Germany for trial. On August 
22, 1996, Lauck was convicted by a Hamburg court of 
inciting racial hatred. He was sentenced to a four-year 
jail term. 

Nazism in Other European Countries 

In Italy (and other Mediterranean countries) where 
Nazism was well entrenched during World War II, fascist 
groups continued to form after the war and into the 
present decade. Neo-Nazi skinheads (or Nazi-skins as 
they are called in Italy) have been responsible for attacks 
in many European countries. The Associated Press 
reported in June 1995 from Lisbon, Portugal, that: 

a group of 50 skinheads with iron knuckles attacked 
every black they could . . . injuring 12 people. ... A 
27-year-old man was reported to be in a coma. Seven 
men and two women in the group of skinheads were 
arrested. Racist incidents in Portugal have become 
more frequent with worsening economic and 
employment conditions. * 

That same month in Denmark, three skinheads were 
on their way to a neo-Nazi rally and attacked a group of 
immigrants, using their favorite tools—their metal-tipped 
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As this symbol shows, the activities of white supremacist groups are 
not confined to the United States. 


black boots. After their convictions for the kicking 
assaults, the judge sentenced the skinheads to eighteen 
months in jail. When released, they will not be allowed 
to wear their boots on the street. 

In the summer of 1995, skinheads in Bratislava, 
Slovakia, torched a bar and apartment used by Gypsies. 
They also poured gasoline over a seventeen-year-old 
Gypsy and set the boy afire; he died from the second- 
and third-degree burns. 

Soccer games in Europe appear to be stages for skin¬ 
head violence. Since the 1980s, drunken rowdiness by 
British soccer fans has been a major problem, and these 
fans instigated a riot in Belgium that resulted in the 
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death of thirty-nine people. After that, British teams 
were barred from international competition for five 
years. This hooliganism, as it is sometimes called, 
appeared to subside for awhile. Then in 1994 and 1995, 
news services reported that some European soccer fans 
were giving “Seig Heil” salutes at games and that neo- 
Nazi groups were behind some disturbances at soccer 
games in Spain, Italy, France, Ireland, and Great Britain. 

United Action 

Since the early 1990s, a number of groups have formed 
in Europe to protest and counteract neo-Nazi and other 
radical-right violence. In 1994, for example, 142 
representatives of antiracist and antifascist organizations 
from thirty-five countries gathered for a week-long 
conference—UNITED for Intercultural Action—in 
Strasbourg, France. Called the largest such gathering 
ever, the conference issued a manifesto designed to 
influence European politicians and encourage the 
electorate not to vote for party candidates who have 
racist and fascist tendencies. 

As a result of the conference, there have been numer¬ 
ous activities in various countries across Europe to 
inform the general public about racism and fascism. 
Groups have held silent candlelight demonstrations, pro¬ 
duced and distributed posters, and held festivals to raise 
awareness of neo-Nazism and white supremacy. 
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For rhe past two decades at least, numerous watchdog 
groups and experts on hate crimes—whether in Europe, 
North America, or another part of the world—have been 
attempting to find ways to combat radical far-right 
violence. Part of this process is analyzing the dynamics of 
hatred and what prompts some people to join neo-Nazi 
or other racist groups that target victims solely for their 
skin color or religious affiliation. 

Along with understanding the motivations of hate- 
mongers, individuals and organizations have taken steps 
to inform themselves about groups who undermine 
democracy and encourage terrorism and white 
supremacy. Some groups have taken action in the form of 
political campaigns, supporting government officials or 
candidates for office who are committed to developing 
model legislation to stop hate crimes. Others are dedi¬ 
cated to educating the public, working with law 
enforcement, educators, parents, and the media. In 
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short, they are trying to find solutions to problems rather 
than looking for scapegoats upon whom to place blame. 

The Dynamics of Hatred 

Experts on extremism say that historically people have 
always used hate as a means to ease the personal pain and 
anger they feel toward themselves. They can also make 
themselves feel right and good if they make others appear 
wrong and bad. People seem to need enemies. “We hate 
our enemies so we don’t despise ourselves,” was a brief 
explanation given by Howard Stein, editor of the Journal 
of Psychoanalytic Anthropology . 1 

Still other factors motivate people who commit hate 
crimes. Sociologist Jack Levin and criminologist Jack 
McDevitt of Northeastern University in Boston studied 
hate crime in the Boston area and categorized three types 
of motivations: “thrill, defensive, and mission.” 
Explaining their findings in their 1993 book Hate Crimes: 
The Rising Tide of Bigotry and Bloodshed , they wrote: 

Thrill hate crimes are committed by offenders who 
are looking for excitement and attack the victims for 
the “fun of it.” Defensive hate crimes involve 
offenders who perceive themselves as protecting their 
neighborhood, their workplace, or their college 
campus from “outsiders.” The third type, mission 
hate crimes, involve offenders who have committed 
their lives to bigotry. Their crimes reflect dedication 
to this cause.” 

Mission hate crimes are the least common—about 
one percent of the total hate crimes—but they are the 
most violent. Someone committing such a crime is in 
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many cases a member of a racist or neo-Nazi group and 
usually “has failed to fit into society. He blames his per¬ 
sonal failures on the members of any group he believes to 
be different. . . . He seeks to rid the world of all members 
of the ‘inferior' group as well as its symbols,' 1 the authors 
noted. 

Dan Korem, an investigative journalist, author, and 
nationally known expert on gangs and cults, began scru¬ 
tinizing Texas skinheads in 1989 to learn what motivations 
and characteristics prompted theii hatemongering. 
Korem found that “in most cases, the desire to belong to 
a Skinhead gang (or any other type of gang for that mat¬ 
ter) is the result of trouble at home." The skinheads he 
has interviewed over the years across North America and 
in Europe come from families with similar characteristics: 

divorce, separation, physical and/or sexual abuse, and 
dysfunctional parents. These conditions are further 
compounded by joblessness, poverty, lack of 
education, language barriers, academic deficiencies, 
and destructive elements from pop culture, such as 
violent themes in music, television, and films. 

In an article for Klnnwatch Intelligence Report > Korem 
observed: 

Many people believe that Skinheads come only from 
poor families. But my interviews in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, and the U.S. confirm that 
Skinhead activity in most cities is now more common 
in middle and upper middle class neighborhoods 
than it is in lower income areas. 

In fact, when I first started to investigate such 
gangs in Dallas, I discovered that most of the one 
hundred or so Skinheads in the area lived in the 
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Anti-Semitic graffiti like this demonstrates the neo-Nazis’ belief that 
a Jewish conspiracy is to blame for all the problems in the world. 
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affluent northern section of the city and two 
surrounding suburbs. ‘ 

Skinhead gangs, like other gangs, often serve as sub¬ 
stitute families for their members. Many join skinhead 
groups primarily for social reasons—they want to feel a 
sense of belonging. With the pack, they feel a sense of 
security. And by degrading others and glorifying vio¬ 
lence, they gain a sense of power and self-esteem. 

Yet some skinheads break away from the gang, often 
with the help of counselors, social workers, juvenile law 
enforcement officers, or other caring adults. One strat¬ 
egy is to help young people learn why they need 
scapegoats and then guide them away from blaming oth¬ 
ers to learning self-appreciation and self-worth. Teaching 
young people that there are alternatives to gang activity 
and providing experiences for interaction with people 
different from themselves can also prompt some skin¬ 
heads to leave the gang, experts say. 

Psychologist Raphael Ezekiel, who interviewed 
young neo-Nazis along with aging white supremacists for 
his book The Racist Mind , pointed out that there were 
often no sanctions, nothing to stop young people from 
becoming Nazis—“nothing from family or environment 
got in the way. Nothing had led them to internalize 
revulsion about the swastika.” But Ezekiel is convinced 
many did not necessarily have to be members of an 
extremist group to act out their racism. 

Given ... an alternative group that offered 
comradeship, reassuring activities, glamour, and 
excitement, they could easily have switched their 
allegiances. They would have remained racist—like 
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their neighbors who hadn’t joined a group—but they 
would not have needed to carry out racist actions in a 
group setting. Within four months of beginning my 
meetings with them, 1 knew that I could have led the 
bulk of the membership away if I had had an 
alternative . . . they quickly built ties to me, despite 
my clear status as a Jew and a progressive. S 

In short, Ezekiel has found, as have others who have 
interviewed or counseled young Nazis, that preventive 
measures must begin early. In some cases, those measures 
are educational programs in schools or civic forums that 
provide opportunities to learn about “other groups, their 
contributions, the importance of richness derived from 
various cultures, the satisfactions derived from coopera¬ 
tion,” as psychiatrist and author Theodore Isaac Rubin 
stated. In his book Anti-Semitism: A Disease of the Mind, 
Rubin pointed out that familiarity—learning about peo¬ 
ple different from oneself—is a good antidote to hate. In 
his words: 

Humanization, compassion, empathy, and love 
comprise antihating machinery. ... By humanization 
I mean learning and having compassion for the 
human condition in all of its ramifications, including 
its tribulations. . . . Camaraderie and communication 
are the enemies of bigotry. 6 


Educational Programs 

Educational programs on diversity and tolerance are part 
of the mission for such groups as the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith. Founded in 1913, the ADL, 
through its national and regional offices, distributes 
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numerous educational materials to increase awareness of 
prejudice, bigotry, and neo-Nazi hatred. The 
organizations prejudice reduction program, called A 
World of Difference, is used in schools and by civic 
groups and businesses. In addition, the ADL offers 
sensitivity workshops for teachers and produces TV 
programs and public service announcements on 
prejudice reduction. 

Another organization, the Southern Poverty Law 
Center, established a Teaching Tolerance project that dis¬ 
tributes a magazine by the same name and several 
teaching kits, one of the most recent being “The Shadow 
of Hate." It includes an award-winning video on the his¬ 
tory of intolerance in the United States, a companion 
text Us and Them y and a teachers guide. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of these kits have been sent free to schools, and 
teachers have reported that the materials have made an 
impact on their students, helping them to see how vic¬ 
tims of hate and intolerance feel. 

Along with using educational materials from civil 
rights groups, some schools have special elective courses 
to combat intolerance and hatred. One elective class at 
James Madison High School in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
is called “Combating Intolerance." To provide some 
insights into how neo-Nazis indoctrinate their members, 
a former skinhead, Emily Heinrichs of Pennsylvania, was 
invited to speak to the students. 

When she was about fifteen years old, Emily lived for 
a year with skinheads in a Christian Identity compound 
called Christian Identity Comitatus. She broke away 
from the group in 1994 and now appears on television 
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talk shows and in high schools to try to convince other 
teenagers not to make the mistake she did. Her story fol¬ 
lows the pattern of many young people who join gangs: 
The skinheads gave her identity. “I was great because I 
was white,” she told the class. The group also taught her 
antigovernment doctrine, telling her “how the govern¬ 
ment was out to get everyone—how it was run by all the 
Jews—and I began to think it might be true,” Heinrichs 
said. 

Although her parents tried to steer her away from 
neo-Nazi involvement, Emily said that only led to argu¬ 
ments. She finally left the compound and returned home 
after she learned she was pregnant. Now she has a young 
daughter and has gone back to school, hoping to go on 
to a career in criminal law. 

Some high schools sponsor conferences on diversity, 
such as the “Walk in My Shoes” conference that has been 
held since 1989 in Fullerton, California. Nearly five 
hundred students attended the 1995 conference, where 
they discussed the frustrations and controversies that 
divide students of varied backgrounds and also searched 
for common ground. Organized by the Orange County 
Human Relations Commission, the conference was 
needed because of the many changes taking place, 
according to Rusty Kennedy, the executive director of the 
commission. 

Its gone from being basically an all-white suburban 
community to a multiethnic urban area with 2.5 
million people. . . . With that comes lots of challenges. 

Kids are . . . threatened, and nasty things are being 
said to them. A lot of them are angry and also afraid. 


■ 
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Anti-Nazi protesters react to plans by members of the Chicago Nazi 
party to march in the predominantly Jewish suburb of Skokie. 
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Through the conference, human relations experts 
and educators hoped to bring about some changes 
through workshops that covered topics ranging from 
“Affirmative Action: Deprivation or Advancement” to 
“Hate Crimes” to “White Culture Awareness.” Some stu¬ 
dents reported that the conference helped them see that 
there was more than one side to an issue and that it fos¬ 
tered “better understanding among diverse groups." As 
one student noted, “It gets everything out in the open.” 

Community forums that discuss the ideology of neo- 
Nazis and white supremacists have also been a way to 
help combat extremism. For example, in Oregon, where 
neo-Nazis and armed militias have been highly visible 
since the early 1990s, civic and church groups have 
sponsored numerous antibigotry campaigns. During 
May 1995, numerous Oregon groups were host to a 
guest speaker, a former Aryan Nations member who 
warned about the dangers of the radical far-right 
movement in the Northwest. Raised in a foster home, 
Floyd Cochran joined the Ku Klux Klan when he was 
thirteen years old, and in 1990, he became part of the 
Aryan Nations compound in Hayden Lake, Idaho. As 
the group’s publicist, it was his job to make “hate sound 
palatable,” he said. He left the Aryan Nations when 
leaders told him his four-year-old son should die because 
he was born with a cleft palate and was “genetically 
defective.” Now he admonishes parents to be on the alert 
for the violent-prone radical-right movement, a hate 
movement that “is out for your children.” ’ 
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Antiextremist Legislation 

Although understanding hatred and learning about the 
neo-Nazi and other white supremacists are essential in 
efforts to combat hate crimes, most state legislatures have 
taken additional steps. Nearly all states have passed laws 
to deal with actual attacks motivated by hate. These hate- 
crime laws, as they are called, punish criminal action 
directed against people because of status characteristics— 
that is, people who are targeted for crimes because of 
their race, religion, or sexual orientation. According to 
Klanwatch, “All hate crime laws punish racial, ethnic and 
religious based crimes, but only about 20 states cover 
sexual orientation.” In some states, laws protect those 
who are victims of criminal acts because of their gender 
or disability. And some state laws “punish any criminal 
act that is based on status. Other hate crime laws are 
more limited, punishing only certain specific crimes such 
as assaults or criminal mischief.”" 

At the federal level, numerous members of Congress 
are convinced that antiterrorism legislation is needed. 
Bills to combat neo-Nazi and other white supremacist 
groups were introduced in 1995. But some legislators 
and civil rights organizations contend that proposed laws 
would threaten civil liberties and would be unconsti¬ 
tutional. Civil rights groups argue that the better course 
is being vigilant and exposing extremists rather than 
passing laws that give government more control over 
people’s lives. In fact, during the 1970s, government 
officials attempted to stop terrorism by infiltrating some 
noncriminal dissident groups and filing lawsuits against 
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them, but these actions had little effect. Instead, free 
speech and civil rights were restricted. 

Free speech is certainly an essential part of a democ¬ 
racy, but some federal lawmakers have also proposed 
legislation that would ban hate messages in written or 
spoken form. Such laws have been written in some 
European countries. In the United States, as many neo- 
Nazi and white supremacists know, their propaganda is 
usually protected by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Arguments over free-speech rights have been going 
on for decades, and over the years, the courts have held 
that it is unconstitutional to ban political dissent, includ¬ 
ing far-right messages, some of which may be dangerous 
or threatening. For example, the Supreme Court decided 
in a 1969 case {Brandenburg v. Ohio) that no government 
action could be taken against KKK speakers who 
declared that the Klan might seek revenge against the 
federal government if it continued to suppress the white 
race. The High Court ruled that such speech did not 
specifically advocate an illegal act, so the state of Ohio 
could not prosecute the Klan. But the Court, like others 
before it, identified limits to free speech, ruling that free 
speech is prohibited if it incites or intends to encourage 
imminent (immediate) illegal acts. 

Nevertheless, a major question arises in regard to 
hate messages in the mass media—whether on the 
Internet, television, radio, or in print. Should govern¬ 
ment have the authority to ban messages that advocate 
violence and killing people? Cass R. Sunstein responds to 
that question in The American Prospect magazine by 
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arguing that “government probably should have the 
authority to stop speakers from expressly advocating the 
illegal use of force to kill people. There is little democra¬ 
tic value in protecting [advocates] of murder.” He points 
out that Congress passed a law making it a crime to 
threaten to kill the president, and the High Court has 
ruled the law is constitutional. In Sunsteins view, the 
Federal Communications Commission might be able “to 
impose civil sanctions on those who expressly advocate 
illegal, violent acts aimed at killing people." He adds, 
though, that restricting speech is risky: 

Vigorous, even hateful criticism of government is 
very much at the heart of the right to free speech. 
Indeed, advocacy of law violation can be an 
appropriate part of democratic debate. As the 
example of Martin Luther King, Jr., testifies, there is 
an honorable tradition of civil disobedience. We 
should sharply distinguish, however, Kings form of 
nonviolent civil disobedience from [advocates] or acts 
of murder. The government should avoid regulating 
political opinions, including the advocacy of illegal 
acts. That principle need not, however, be interpreted 
to bar the government from restricting advocacy of 
unlawful killing on the mass media. 11 

Arguments over what types of hate message should or 
should not be legally allowed will certainly continue in 
the future. “It is never easy to judge what is the most 
appropriate or effective response to organized hate group 
activity and acts of bigoted violence,” says the Center for 
Democratic Renewal in its statement of purpose. “But 
one unfortunate fact remains clear: most situations evoke 
no response.”^ In other words, too many people of 
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goodwill, people who respect diversity, remain silent 
when faced with hatred and bigotry in their communi¬ 
ties. Yet, countless individual activists have shown over 
and over again—often in unheralded ways—that neo- 
Nazis and white supremacists can be challenged and 
overcome. 
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What Individuals 
Can Do 


Kenneth McVay, who counteracts the neo-Nazi and 
anti-Semitic postings on the Internet, is a prime example 
of how one person can have an impact well beyond his 
own backyard. In fact, McVay has been able to reach 
computer users worldwide with electronic access to 
newsgroups, bulletin boards, and the World Wide Web. 

Many people, however, do not have the means or 
resources to conduct a global crusade against hatemon- 
gers and hate crimes. But they still can be heard—loud 
and clear—in their own neighborhoods, villages, or 
towns. 

“Not in Our Town” 

In December 1995, numerous cities across the United 
States took part in week-long campaigns known as “Not 
in Our Town,” coinciding with a television documentary 
that aired during that month. Sponsored by the 
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California Working Group of the San Francisco Bay Area 
and the Institute for Alternative Journalism, the film 
focused on what citizens can do to stop hate crimes. The 
documentary is based on actions taken by residents in 
Billings, Montana, which began with Police Chief Wayne 
Inman in 1992 when he ordered city workers to paint 
over racist and anti-Semitic graffiti on hilltop rocks 
above the city. 

As more graffiti and racist leaflets appeared, Inman 
alerted city political and business leaders to what he per¬ 
ceived as a threat to the community, but the police 
chief’s warnings were not taken seriously—in fact, some 
people accused him of trying to stir up trouble. Then as 
anti-Semitic and racist acts escalated, the community 
began to organize to prevent violence and to help and 
support victims of attacks. 

Labor union members, for example, helped repaint a 
Native American home that had been damaged by graf¬ 
fiti. After skinheads invaded an African Methodist 
Episcopal Church to intimidate the congregation, mem¬ 
bers of predominantly white churches began to attend 
the African-American church to lend support. When a 
cement block was thrown through the window of a 
Jewish home where a Menorah was being displayed, the 
local newspaper published a full-page picture of a 
Menorah, and with the encouragement of the newspaper, 
thousands of Jews and non-Jews displayed the Menorah 
as a sign of unity. Other signs appeared, declaring, “Not 
in Our Town. No Hate.” More and more citizens 
protested the violence, marched in candlelight vigils, and 
formed solidarity groups to combat attacks that were 
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linked to skinheads, Aryan Nations, and Klan members. 
Eventually the city residents put an end to the series of 
hate crimes. 

The Billings campaign and the documentary 
inspired similar events in other cities. For example, high 
school students in Glenwood, Oregon, helped repair a 
synagogue that was vandalized and painted with 
swastikas. In Kenosha, Wisconsin, where African- 
American students have been harassed by skinheads, 
schools are confronting the problem, not ignoring it. 
And throughout southern California, civic groups and 
human relations organizations are publicly protesting the 
distribution of neo-Nazi materials and other acts of 
hatred. 

Taking Action 

The types of actions that individuals can take alone or 
with groups varies with the situation, of course, and 
often the most effective antidotes to neo-Nazi and white 
supremacist attacks are initiated within the community 
affected. The Center for Democratic Renewal advises 
that grassroots groups are the key to fighting extremists 
because they can “mobilize people block by block.” 
Often those who are mobilized include students who 
make telephone calls, write letters, send messages via the 
Internet, take part in fund-raising events, participate in 
protest marches, or perform other tasks that counter 
fanatics bent on destruction. 

Much information and many suggestions for fight¬ 
ing the Hitlerites and other racists among us are available 
from many groups. The CDR, for example, offers a 
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guide titled When Hate Groups Come to Town: A 
Handbook of Effective Community Responses. 

The basic point civil rights groups and individuals 
working against extremists make is NOT to give in to 
neo-Nazi and white supremacist intimidation or their 
efforts to instigate a race war or “revolution’ designed to 
destroy democracy. Tolerance, compassion, and respect 
for others can be learned and applied. 
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